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LIBERAL VERSUS CONSERVATIVE FINANCE. 


Every one who feels any interest in our national finances will 
have read Sir Stafford Northcote’s recent article on that subject. 
It is characterised by his usual clearness, and the dry and technical 
details are relieved by several excellent anecdotes and witty illustra- 
tions. I have studied it with the respect due to so great an authority, 
but though of course there is a great deal in the article with which 
every one must agree, still as regards the main points at issue Sir 
Stafford fails, it seems to me, to make good his case, and I have 
therefore accepted an invitation from the conductors of this Review 
to give my reasons for that opinion. So far indeed as finance is con- 
cerned I may say at once that most of Sir Stafford’s principles as 
laid down in his article appear to be unanswerable, but, unfor- 
tunately, he did not act up to them himself when he was in office. 

For instance, one of his first and most important measures was an 
Act to provide for the more rapid reduction of the National Debt. 
He proposed in an admirable speech to set aside a certain annual sum 
for that purpose, and theoretically no doubt he did so, but then, 
unfortunately, he borrowed the money to do it with. 

Again, in his article he points out very forcibly the evils arising 
from frequent changes in taxation. The only satisfactory way, 
however, to avoid frequent changes, is to arrange for a good margin 
between income and expenditure ; but in practice the Conservatives 
so conducted affairs that, beginning with a surplus of £6,000,000 
inherited from their predecessors, they ended with a series of deficits 
amounting in three years to over £7,000,000. 

In discussing the management of our national finances during the 
last few years, the whole subject naturally divides itself into three 
heads: the amount of the expenditure, the character of the expendi- 
ture, and the manner in which it has been met. As regards the 
first branch, namely, the amount of expenditure, Sir Stafford North- 
cote justly observes, that ‘comparative statements of gross expendi- 
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’ 


ture cannot be accepted as conclusive evidence.” This is very true ; 
but though not conclusive they raise a presumption, unless the increase 
of expenditure can be satisfactorily accounted for. Now let us look 
at the expenditure of the country up to and during the rule of the 
late Government. It will be remembered that the national accounts 
- are made up to the end of March, so that if a new Government 
comes into office during a year, and unless it materially alters the 
financial arrangements of their predecessors, the expenditure is that 
of the outgoing Government. 

From 1861 to 1866, under a Liberal administration, the expendi- 
ture of the country was steadily and substantially reduced, namely, 
from £72,800,000 to £65,900,000. In June, 1866, the Conservatives 
came into power, and it rose in 1866-7 to £66,800,000, in 1867-8 to 
£71,200,000, and in 1868-9 to £75,000,000.1 At the close of 1868 
the Liberals returned to power, and the expenditure was again con- 
siderably reduced, ranging from £69,600,000 to £71,000,000, except 
in one year, when it was swollen by the Alabama payment. In 1874 
the Conservatives again came into office, and the expenditure at once 
began to increase by “ leaps and bounds.” 

In 1874-5 it was £74,300,000 
», 1875-6 76,600,000 
,, 1876-7 78,100,000 
»» 1877-8 82,400,000 
», 1878-9 85,400,000 

In a country with a rapidly increasing population, and one de- 
manding every year more and more from the Government, expen- 
diture must necessarily tend to rise, but the growth under the late 
Conservative administration was enormous and alarming, 

Moreover, in any comparison of Conservative and Liberal Finance 
‘we must remember that we are contrasting the financial history of 
an administration which did not meet its expenditure, with that of 
one which has not only paid its own way, but also the debts of its 
predecessors. Sir Stafford admits that, “whereas the cost of the pre- 
parations consequent on the Russo-Turkish war, and of the South 
African wars, had amounted to about £12,285,000, the amount raised 
by borrowing had amounted to only (?) £8,100,000, showing that 
£4,185,000 had been provided by taxation.”® He rather prides him- 
self on having paid for 34 per cent. of this expenditure, but I confess 
I should have thought that the word ‘‘only” was misplaced. More- 
over, in addition to this £8,000,000 we must add £5,000,000 for our 
contribution towards the expenses of the Afghan war, which, as was 
also the case in the Abyssinian war, was immensely under-estimated. 
Thus the Afghan war, though estimated in February, 1880, at 
£6,000,000, really cost £17,500,000, without including the loss on 
frontier railways. Mr. Childers maintains that we must also add 


(1) Greatly due to the Abyssinian war. 
(2) The actual deficiency proved to be only £7,850,000. 
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£2,600,000 for the Transvaal war, and makes the liability inherited 
by the present Government for the warlike policy of their predecessors, 
no less than £15,450,000. 

Sir Stafford justly observes that we must not merely consider the 
gross amount, but that the nature and circumstances must be also 
taken into consideration. Itis also true that the estimated gross nominal 
expenditure for 1883-4 is £86,400,000, as against £83,300,000 in 
Sir Stafford’s last year. There are, as we shall see, many allowances 
to be made, but taking these figures, the increase is £3,000,000 in 
three years, while under the Conservative Government the increase 
was at the rate of £6,000,000 for the same period: so that the 
growth is moderate, if compared with the annual increments for 
which, as we have seen, the Conservatives were responsible. 

In the first place, however, I must observe that the increase in 
the present year is nominal only. We may begin by transferring 
£1,940,000 from the Liberal to the Conservative account: £1,350,000 
being the instalment of the £6,000,000 voted in connection with the 
Russo-Turkish war; £500,000 being the instalment of the sum of 
£5,000,000 voted by Parliament towards the expense of the Afghan 
war; and £90,000; the sum payable on the Long Annuity of 
£2,000,000 into which the debt created in connection with the same 
war was commuted. 

Sir Stafford himself does not, as I understand, deny the justice of 
deducting the £500,000, and £90,000, but he claims that, for the 
same reason, the expenditure on fortifications and barracks should be 
excluded from the account for 1880. I confess that I see no analogy 
between the two cases. Sir Stafford says that “the one charge, 
curiously enough, exactly balances the other.” This does not appear 
to be the case, but if it were, it would be about the only similarity 
between the two items. They are, in fact, absolutely distinct. The 
one is expenditure on war, the other insurance against war. How- 
ever, as Sir Stafford thinks the amount should be excluded, for the 
purpose of the present article I will do so, though under protest. 

As regards the annuity of £1,350,000, Sir Stafford observes that 
“the total amount of the annuity was £1,350,883, of which £800,000 
a year was to be provided by taxation, and so far as that 
amount is concerned, the present Government are at liberty to say 
that to this extent they are paying the debts of their predecessors,” 
and in a foot-note he explains his meaning, by saying that ‘the 
balance of the annuity (£550,583) was to be defrayed out of the 
New Sinking Fund.” That is tosay, having passed an Act of Parlia- 
ment to provide for the more rapid extinction of Debt, he imme- 
diately diverted the amount to pay for increased armaments. To this 
question, however, I will return presently. For the moment I may 


(1) This annuity was originally £120,000, but is now reduced, owing to part of the 
debt having been paid off. 
L2 
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observe that Sir Stafford’s argument is misleading. He says of the 
New Sinking Fund, that by the year 1880 “it was producing about. 
£650,000 a year.” This is a loose mode of expression, which, how- 
ever, is only worth noticing because Sir Stafford founds an argument 
on it. The New Sinking Fund in 1880 amounted, no doubt, to about 
£650,000; that is to say, in the expenditure of the year about that 
amount was applied to the New Sinking Fund. For the present pur- 
pose, however, this is no reason why the amount should not be 
deducted from the expenditure of 1883. The sum of £86,400,000 
includes the whole of the £1,350,000 which was spent, but not paid 
for, by Sir Stafford’s Government. Deducting then the £1,940,000 
from £86,400,000, the gross expenditure in 1884, for which the 
present Government is responsible, will be £84,490,000. 

But now let us go a little farther, and see how these amounts are 
made up. The figures stand as follows. The amount for 1884 is, of 
course, estimated, and the real expenditure may be less. 


1879-80. 1883-4. 
Service of Debt . . . £28,763,000 £29,699,000 


Afghan Annuity . : . 500,000 


Army 
Navy . 


Civil Services 


Customs and Inland Revenue 
Post Office . 


19,415,000 
10,231,000 
16,923,000 
75,332,000 
2,784,000 
5,213,000 


83,329,000 


16,834,000 
10,752,000 
18,988,000 
76,773,000 
2,775,000 
6,888,000 


86,436,000 


Less Conservative Expenditure 
paid in 1883-4. i ; 1,940,000 


£84,496,000 

Now in order to make any useful comparison we must deduct, not 
only the increased amount devoted to the redemption of debt, but 
also the increased amount of the grants in aid of local taxation, and 
the increased outlay on the Post Office business. None of these 
are expenditure in the ordinary and true sense of the term; and 
when they are deducted we shall see that the expenditure of 1883-4 
is about £1,000,000 less than that of 1879-80. The first item is the 
Service of Debt, which, including the Afghan payment, shows an 
increase of, in round numbers, £1,500,000, the cause of which, 
however, I have already dealt with. The Military Services show 
a diminution of £2,000,000. It may be said that the above figures 
contain the sum of £3,200,000 for the war in South Africa, 
which was abnormal military expenditure. This is true, but of 
course one of our complaints is that Conservative years are so often 
characterised by “ abnormal military expenditure.” Passing on to 
the Civil Services, we find an increase of £2,000,000. We must, 
however, deduct the sum granted from the Imperial Exchequer 
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in aid of local rates, or rather the sum by which the sum so paid of 
1879-80 was exceeded by that of 1883-4. In the former year 
the amount was £4,972,000 ; in the present year it is £5,900,000, 
showing an increase of over £900,000. Sir Stafford himself tells us 
that “the assumption by the Central Treasury of some portions of 
the charges heretofore defrayed by the local treasuries was not in itself 
an addition to expenditure as a whole, but a shifting of the burden 
of certain portions of it from a portion of the public to the public at 
large.” Lastly, the Post Office, including the Telegraph and Packet 
Service, has increased by more than £1,675,000. This is not 
expenditure in the true sense of the word, but rather the enlarged 
turn-over of an immense and extending business. The increase 
on the present year is unusual, owing to the Parcel Post and the 
preparations for the sixpenny telegrams. It is clear, therefore, that 
in comparing 1883-4 with 1879-80 we must deduct the following 
increases, viz. :— 


Service of Debt ‘ Y ‘ ‘ . , £936,000 
Payment to India on account of the Afghan war . 500,000 
Grantsin Aid . 3 ‘ 3 P ‘ i 900,000 
Post Office . , ‘ - ‘ , ‘ 1,675,000 

£4,021,000 


To this amount might, I think, in fairness be added the automatic 
increase of the education vote over which the Government have 
really no control—namely, £700,000. Even without this, how- 
ever, the above amount of over £4,000,000, about which there 
can be no question, turns the nominal amount of the excess of 
1883-4, namely, £3,000,000, into a real diminution of, in round 
numbers, £1,000,000. Sir Stafford Northcote is not then cor- 
rect in asserting that “the Liberal expenditure is fully equal to 
or greater than the Conservative, after making every possible 
allowance for what are called the debts of the late Government.” 
Moreover, we must remember that, while in 1880 the actual reduction 
of debt was only £420,000, last year it was over £7,000,000, and in 
the present, if no unforeseen contingency arises, will be still larger. 

So much, then, for the gross outlay. Let us now look into the 
character of the expenditure. The military and naval expenditure 
for 1883-4 is considerably less than that for 1879-80, but it has been, 
during the autumn, frequently alleged as a proof of extravagance 
that the Civil Service estimates are nearly two millions higher than 
they were in 1880 ; and Sir R. A. Cross, speaking at Paisley, went on 
to say, “ You will find, if you look still more into detail, that it is 
not one department in which they have brought about extravagance, 
it is allof them. I think,” he said, “a good deal of them might 
have been cut down.” 

It is no doubt true that the Miscellaneous Services have risen 
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£2,000,000, and this is a serious increase. It is well worth con- 
sideration, and no doubt requires justification. If the money has 
been unwisely spent the Government deserves to be blamed. Let us, 
however, before we decide, consider where the money has gone. 
Sir Stafford Northcote justly observes that ‘‘ the necessary expendi- 
ture, on account of unquestioned services, such as education and 
sanitation, as well as others equally important_to our national 
security, is advancing ;” for instance, the grants from the Imperial 
Exchequer in aid of local taxation, which Sir Stafford himself admits 
are not an addition to expenditure, have risen from £4,972,000 in 
1880 to £6,037,0007 in 1883. 

Again, under the head of Miscellaneous Income, it will be found 
that the receipts by civil departments, and fees, amounted in 1883 
to £2,156,000, as against £1,963,000 in 1880. In considering, 
therefore, the real cost to the country, this increase of £193,000 must 
also be allowed for, so that out of the nominal increase of £2,000,000, 
the truth is that £1,300,000 is in fact no real increase of expendi- 
ture at all. 

Let us now see how the figures are made up, and I will then ask 
Sir R. Cross to which of the items he objects. I might add the ques- 
tion, why he did not object when the expenditure might have been 
prevented, for it is proverbially futile to shut the stable-door after 
the steed is stolen. 

The Civil Service expenditure is divided into seven classes. 

In Class I., Public Works and Buildings, there is an increase ot 
£450,000. Of this sum £80,000 is due to the Ordnance Survey 
of the United Kingdom. The importance of hastening this has been 
much urged on Government, and no one, I think, would find fault 
with that item. The Revenue Department buildings have cost 
£70,000 more, greatly due to the increasing accommodation required 
for the Post Office, but the main increase is the £250,900 voted for 
the maintenance of roads. This, of course, as already mentioned, is 
not extra expenditure in reality, but it is money which used to come 
out of local rates, and is now taken from the general taxation. 
This expenditure, moreover, was pressed upon Government by the 
whole Conservative party. 

These three items cover over £400,000 out of the £450,000 increase. 

I now pass to Class II., Salaries and Expenses of Civil Depart- 
ment. Here the increase is £180,000, mainly due to an increase in 
the expense of the Local Government Board, and in the Stationery 
Office. The Local Government Board is now expected to under- 
take many new duties, and these of course involve expense. The 
Stationery Office also performs various services for Government 
which used to be entrusted to private enterprise. I confess I have 


(1) This is given as £5,777,000 in the Parliamentary Paper 123 of 1883, but the latter 
corrected figures give the amount stated above. 
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grave doubts as to the wisdom of this, but the policy was .ommenced 
by the late Government. 

Class III. contains expenses connected with Law and Justice, and 
the increase is no less than £800,000. Of this £70,000 is for 
English police, and £730,000 had been entailed on us by Ireland. 
The Irish Land Commission cost £130,000, and the increased cost of 
the Constabulary is £600,000. Of course the question of the Irish 
Land Commission will depend on the views held as regards the 
Land Act. It is a question, not of economy, but of policy. The 
duties thrown on the Irish Constabulary have greatly increased, and 
have been fulfilled with fidelity, courage, and patience. The Con- 
servatives are constantly calling on Government to maintain law 
and order in Ireland, and I think they will hardly find fault with 
this item. 

In Class 1V., Education, Science, and Art, the increase has been 
£590,000 spent on Elementary Education. This does not arise from 
any new grant, or the introduction“of any new principle. The sum 
payable for Elementary Education depends on the result of the 
examinations held annually by her Majesty’s Inspectors, and increases 
therefore with the improvement of our schools and the number of 
scholars, of whom there are now 500,000 more than in 1879-80. 

In Class V. there has been a net increase of £50,000, entirely due 
to Cyprus, the vote for which was £90,000 as against £26,000. This, 
I may add, is by no means all that Cyprus costs us. Lastly, in 
Classes VI. and VII. there has been a decrease. 

Thus, then, taking the Civil Service estimates asa whole, we may 
observe that out of the nominal increase in four years of £2,000,000, 
£1,100,000 are for grants in aid of local expenditure, and £200,000 
come back in increased fees, leaving a net increase of £700,000, 
£600,000 of which was for elementary education. 

Some Conservative critics, without going so far as to blame the 
present Government for extravagance, accuse them of not having 
fulfilled their pledges of economy. Many Liberals also regret the 
present high scale of expenditure, and this feeling found expres- 
sion in the debate last session on Mr. Ryland’s motion. I am 
myself disappointed, but probably none are more so than the members 
of the present Government. 

We must remember, however, that while it is very easy and 
pleasant to increase expenditure, it is very difficult to reduce it 
again. Posts have been created, vested interests have arisen, 
which can only be reduced slowly and by degrees. Take, for 
instance, the so-called acquisition of Cyprus, which has recently 
been characterised by one of the Conservative leaders, Lord George 
Hamilton, as “a masterly diplomatic stroke,” and which is still 
no doubt considered by many as a great achievement of the late 
Government. The occupation of Cyprus was conceded to us by 
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the Convention of June, 1878, under which we undertook that, “If 
any attempt shall be made at any future time by Russia to take . 
possession of any further territories of his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan in Asia, as fixed by the definitive treaty of peace, England 
engages to join his Imperial Majesty the Sultan in defending them 
by force of arms.” By this Convention, therefore, under certain 
conditions we actually guarantee the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire! This is certainly a most formidable responsibility. 

Moreover, the island is not ours, we only occupy it. Our tenure is 
most peculiar; we occupy and administer the island, but it is still 
part of the Turkish Empire. The occupation of the island was 
approved by many under the impression that it would lead to an 
extension of our commerce. That some such increase would take 
place there could be no doubt, but the trade is very small, the 
Customs duties only amounting even now to about £20,000 a year. 
I may utilise, therefore, though in a different sense, Lord Palmer- 
ston’s illustration of the distinction between business and occupation 
by the French position in Italy in 1849. ‘They occupy Rome,” 
he said, ‘‘ but have no business there.” So also we occupy Cyprus, 
but have no “ business”’ there. 

Now what has this “acquisition” cost us? The parliamentary 
grants to meet the deficiency of income in Cyprus have amounted 
already to £209,000; our military expenditure in Cyprus has been 
over £300,000. There are in addition various smaller payments. 
The packet service up to last year has cost us £31,344, against which 
we have received in postage the magnificent sum of £699! Alto- 
gether the acquisition of Cyprus, for which we alienated the Sultan and 
roused the suspicions of the Mussulman world, has already cost us over 
£500,000, and will continue to involve an expense of some £100,000 
a year. Perhaps I shall be told that the military expenditure ought 
not to be included. But this cannot be maintained, because only last 
year, and with the full acquiescence of the Conservatives, the strength 
of the army was increased on the express ground that the fresh 
garrison and other duties thrown on them required an addition to 
our forces. Moreover, it is evident that in case of war the garrison 
in Cyprus would have to be materially increased. 

The gross income of the island is about £160,000, of which we 
have to pay £92,000 to Turkey, leaving only £70,000 a year to pay 
for administration, law, police, prisons, education, post-office, and 
many other things. Of course this cannot be done for £70,000, and 
we have acquired the proud privilege of paying the difference! 

We have then this very curious result, that while on an average 
it may be said that the expenditure of Cyprus is about £260,000 a 
year, the people of Cyprus pay £150,000, and we pay for them 
£110,000. The state of things is, moreover, most unsatisfactory : 
there are few roads and scarcely any schools, the forests are being 
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destroyed for want of supervision, and the whole administration is 
carried on with the utmost economy, not to say niggardliness. 
Besides this, if ever we have a war, we shall have to detach a con- 
siderable military force to hold the island. 

Thus, so far from our having “‘ acquired” Cyprus, the very reverse 
would seem to me to be a more accurate description of the true state 
of the case. And the worst of all is, that we are considered abroad 
to have been guilty of sharp practice, if not of bad faith; we are 
supposed to have taken advantage of the difficulties of Turkey to 
rob her of a rich and beautiful island, to have deprived the Sultan 
of one of his brightest jewels, and have roused the suspicion of 
Mussulmen throughout the world. 

I have reverted to this case mainly to show how difficult it is to 
diminish expenditure which has once commenced. It would be a 
serious thing to surrender the island; we should naturally feel very 
reluctant to replace Christians under Turkish rule. If, on the other 
hand, we insisted on the expenditure being limited to the revenue, the 
island would fall into a most discreditable state of misery and anarchy. 

It is some consolation, no doubt, to feel that Cyprus has benefited 
immensely by the change, and we may fairly hope that after we have 
spent £1,000,000 or so, the island’ may pay its own way. 

Before quitting the subject of expenditure, I may call attention to 
the following table, which will, I think, be found of interest. The 


Cost OF GOVERNMENT DEFRAYED OUT OF TAXES FOR 1858, 1880, 1882, AND 
1883. (In round thousands.) 

This account gives, on the income side, the produce of taxes only; all receipts 
not in the nature of taxation being excluded. On the expenditure side 
it deducts from the gross cost of each service the receipts belonging to that 
head of service. The year 1857-8 is taken as the basis of comparison, 
because it was the first year of peace expenditure after the Crimean war. 
The year 1880 was the last year of the late Conservative administration. 





1882—1883. 


Income. 1881— sees. 


1857—1858. | 


1879—1880. 





Customs. 

Excise ‘ 

Stamps (less fee stamps, 
&c.) ‘ 

Land tax 

House duty ° 

Property and Income tax 


Excess of Expenditure 
over Income 


| 





£ 
23,060,000 
17,790,000 
7,330,000 
} 3,150,000 
11,580,000 


£ 
19,326,000 
25,300,000 
10,423,000 
2,670,000 
9,230,000 


19,290,000 
27,240,000 


11,380,000 
1,045,000 
1,680,000 
9,945,000 





| 62,910,000 


270,000 


63,180,000 


66,949,000 


2,841,000 


70,580,000 


£ 
19,660,000 
26,930,000 


11,840,000 


2,800,000 
11,900,000 


73, 130, 000, 








69,790,000 





70,580,000 





73,130,000 





(1) Some of the figures for 1857-8 have been slightly altered since they last appeared. 
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65 Expenditure. 1857—1868. | 1879-1880. | 1881-1862. | 1862—1863.1 
£ £ £ £ 

Army and Navy . | 22,940,000 | 28,496,000 | 27,405,000 | 29,380,000 

National Debt 28,630,000 | 27,350,000 | 28,290,000 | 28,170,000 

Civil Services, viz. :— 

Public Education 820,000 | 3,427,000} 3,790,000 | 3,920,000 
Grants in aid of Local Taxation | 1,430,000} 4,980,000} 5,155,000 | 5,780,000 
Other Civil Services .| 5,930,000 | 5,723,000 | 6,070,000 | 6,280,000 
Compensation for Abolition of 

the Sound Duties 1,120,000 
Revenue Department, viz. :— 

CustomsandInlandReyenue| 2,550,000} 2,701,000} 2,760,000 | 2,790,000 

63,420,000 | 72,677,000 | 73,470,000 76,320,000 
Deduct excess of Receipts 

over Expenditure for Post 

Office, Telegraph Service, 

and Packet Services . 240,000 | 2,887,000, 3,240,000} 3,285,000 

63,180,000 | 69,790,000) 70,230,000 73,035,000 

Excess of Income over Ex- 
penditure . 350,000 95,000 
63,180,000 | 69,790,000 | 70,580,000 | 73,130,000 





figures for 1882-3 have been kindly furnished me by the Treasury. 
There isa general impression alike among Liberals and Conservatives 
that the Civil Services have risen immensely, but it will be seen that, if 
we except the grants in aid of local taxation and the charge for educa- 
tion, the increase in a quarter of acentury is less than half a million. 
It is obvious that we can hope for no considerable reduction except 
in the direction of our military and naval expenditure. 

So much for expenditure. I now pass to the question of the 
national debt, as to which I confess that I feel very anxious. We 
have had noy. half a century of prosperity, but we can hardly look 
with any great satisfaction on the progress which has been made in 
reducing the permanent burdens of the people. If, indeed, all goes 
well this will not much matter. The present arrangements, if main- 
tained, will in the next fifty years completely alter the state of 
things. On the other hand, our position as a nation, however satis- 
factory, is very complex and full of difficulty. Europe “ bristles 
with bayonets,” the Eastern question remains unsettled, Irish 
so-called ‘“ Nationalists” are doing their best to ruin their country 
and create civil war, we have colonies and stations all over the world, 
any one of which may raise serious and difficult questions. We 
ought then to take every advantage of the present prosperity and to 
husband our resources, so that if any great national emergency 
should arise it may not find us unprepared. 

Now the reduction in the debt during the year 1874, when Sir 


(1) This includes £4,000,000 for the Egyptian war. 
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Stafford came into office, was £6,000,000. This he thought insuffi- 
cient, and accordingly in his Budget for 1875 he proposed, “ That, 
instead of applying our surplus simply to redeem the debt, and 
giving ourselves the advantage of the saving of interest on the debt 
so redeemed, we should keep the charge at the fixed amount of 
£28,000,000 a year permanently, by Act of Parliament; that we 
should pay £28,000,000 a year to the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, and that they should apply the 
balance above what was required for payment of the debt in the year 
for the redemption of stock.’’! 

“ £28,000,000 a year, he urged, was not an excessive amount for 
the country to pay for the reduction’ of the national debt. It was an 
amount far short of that which our forefathers bore under circum- 
stances of much greater difficulty, and which they bore cheerfully 
and without a murmur. Why were we not to be as courageous as 
they were, and make this very moderate effort, which would still 
yield very considerable results?” * Why not, indeed ? Sir Stafford’s 
proposals were objected to on various grounds. We were told that it 
was undesirable to bind future Chancellors of the Exchequer (no one 
supposed that Sir Stafford would not bind even himself); that we 
were not certain that there would be any surplus. In answer 
to these objections, Sir Stafford’s answer was dialectically con- 
clusive. ‘“ When,” he replied, “it was said that if they brought 
up the charge for the debt to the moderate amount of £28,000,000 
a year they were not sure that there would be revenue to cover 
that expenditure, he answered that it would be the duty of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to see that there was such a 
revenue.” * So much for principle, but alas for the frailty of 
human resolutions, this duty which Sir Stafford saw so clearly he 
never performed. In no single year did he devote this £28,000,000 
to the service of the debt, or, to speak more correctly, while he 
carried out his proposals in the letter, he borrowed the money to do 
it with, The Act did not come into full operation till 1877, and in 
that year he had a deficiency of £2,640,000, in 1878 of £2,292,000, 
and in 1879 of £2,841,000. 

Sir R. Cross told us, in his recent speech at Paisley, on the 
8th November last, that “The repayment of the national debt isa 
matter which we very seriously considered when we first came into 
office, and we came to this conclusion, that it was necessary to set 
apart a sum of £28,000,000 every year for the national debt. 
Well, that is the plan carried out under Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
that is the plan which is going on at the present moment.” Sir R. 

(1) Sir Stafford Northcote, Hansard, vol. 223, p. 1041. 
(2) Sir Stafford of course meant ‘‘ service.” 


(3) Sir Stafford Northcote, Hansard, vol. 224, p. 1535. 
(4) Ibid. p. 1556. 
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Cross, however, as an honest man felt that he could not stop there. 
He had not so far told the whole truth, and he accordingly added, 
“‘T do not want to shock any person at all about this matter ; there 
is no doubt, as I have told you, though we paid off this debt ve 
were obliged to borrow the money.” 

This confession, if the matter were not so serious, would be 
irresistibly comical. They set aside a certain sum to reduce the 
debt, but to get that sum they are “ obliged to borrow.” In various 
recent Conservative speeches the admission that we are now sub- 
stantially reducing our debt is coupled with the statement that this is 
due to the “ automatic arrangement made by Sir Stafford Northcote.” 
Thus Sir R. Cross says, in the speech already referred to, that when 
the present Government claims that last year they paid seven 
millions of debt, and this year “they will pay eight millions, it is 
just as well to see how much is their due in this automatic payment. 
They have nothing whatever to do but to carry out the law which 
we laid down.” There is, however, another very important thing 
to be done, and one which Sir R. Cross’s colleagues unfortunately 
omitted, namely, to find the money. 

It is true that Sir Stafford, in proposing his measure, contemplated 
the possibility that circumstances might arise which would render a 
modification expedient. There were, he said in his speech on the 
third reading of the Bill, ‘‘two limitations to the Government pro- 
posal. One was, if a time should arise when it was impossible with 
advantage to get stock enough to redeem, it would be open to the 
financial minister of the day to propose some different legislation ; 
and the other limitation was, that when a time came when our 
circumstances greatly altered, and when we were called upon to make 
far greater exertions than at present.” * 

Now was there any extraordinary change of circumstances sufficient 
to justify the Conservative Government in abandoning their own 
policy? Ido not deny that there was depression. The threats and 
rumours of war had done much mischief, but mainly by checking 
progress which would have been made. I will take three tests. The 
total number of paupers in receipt of relief in the several unions and 
parishes under Boards of Guardians in England and Wales on the 
Ist January, 1875, was 815,000; on the lst January, 1879, they 
were 800,000. The deposits in the savings banks in 1875 amounted 
to £68,000,000, in 1879 they had risen to £76,000,000.? 

Another excellent test is the total annual value of property and 
profits assessed to the Income tax. In 1875 they amounted to 
£571,000,000, and in 1879 it had risen to £578,000,000. 


(1) Sir Stafford Noithcote, Hansard, vol. 224, p. 699. 
(2) Statis. Abs. p. 166. 
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It may be said that the proper test to apply is that of taxation. Let 
us then look at the question from this point of view. The Con- 
servatives, we know, succeeded in 1874 to a very large surplus. Out 
of this they repealed or reduced duties, according to the Statistical 
Abstract, to the extent, in 1874, of £4,300,000 ; in 1875, £600,000 ; 
1876, £416,000; and in 1878, £80,000—making in all nearly 
£5,000,000 ; while, on the other hand, they imposed taxes to the 
amount of £6,300,000. The difference, though no doubt consider- 
able, is not sufficient to justify a change of financial policy. 

It cannot then be maintained that there was any such severe 
suffering, or great change of circumstances, as could justify the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in abandoning his policy, or in so arranging 
his budget as to entail on the country in three successive years very 
considerable deficits. No doubt, however, the result tended to conceal 
from the nation the real effect of a “spirited foreign policy.” Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government did not venture to impose taxes sufficient 
to meet their expenditure, but though they may have deluded them- 
selves, the election of 1880 showed that the people of England under- 
stood the real state of the case. But perhaps it will be said that these 
formidable deficiencies apply to three years only. Let us then take 
the whole six years of the late Conservative administration, and see 
how far they carried out their principle that we were not doing as 
much as we ought to reduce the debt. The previous Liberal Govern- 
ment took office in 1869, and at that time the debt, as shown in the 
Statistical Abstract, stood at £803,000,000, while it had been reduced 
by 1874 to £776,000,000. To arrive at the exact diminution there 
are various allowances which would have to be made on both sides, 
but, speaking roughly, we may say that the diminution was at the 
rate of £5,000,000 to £6,000,000 a year. 

When the Conservatives took office in 1874, the amount of the 
debt was £776,000,000, and when they resigned in 1880 it was 
£774,000,000, showing an apparent reduction in six years of less than 
£2,000,000. To arrive at the real amount, however, we must on the 
one hand add £20,000,000, the amount raised for the purchase of the 
telegraphs, the Suez Canal shares, and local loans, and on the other 
hand we must deduct £4,000,000, being the reduction in bank 
balances. This gives a real reduction in six years of £18,000,000, 
being at the rate of only £3,000,000 a year. Lastly, I may add that 
under the present Government the annual reduction has risen again 
to over £7,000,000. 

Another mode of testing Sir Stafford’s administration on this head 
is to consider the mode in which he dealt with his special military 
expenditure. ‘“ The cost,” he says, “of the preparation consequent on 
the Russo-Turkish war, and of the South African wars, had amounted 
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to about £12,285,000, the amount raised by borrowing had been 
only (?) £8,100,000, showing that £4,185,000 had been provided by 
taxation.” The actual amount so borrowed, as stated by Mr. Childers 
in his very interesting budget speech, was rather less than the sum 
admitted by Sir Stafford, namely, £7,850,000, to which must be 
added £5,000,000, being our contribution towards the expense of 
£17,500,000 incurred by India in the Afghan war. This, then, makes 
£12,850,000 debt inherited by the present Government, on account 
of the war expenses incurred by Sir Stafford’s administration, even 
if we do not include the South African expedition. Of this amount 
£3,300,000: only will be outstanding at the close of the present 
financial year, namely, on the Ist April, 1880, showing that the 
present Government will have paid, in addition to the whole of their 
own expenditure, over £9,000,000 of that incurred by their pre- 
decessors. Even if we admit Sir Stafford’s argument, that in this 
conclusion the whole annuity of £1,350,000 ought not to be included, 
but only £800,000, the amount so paid would still be £7,000,000. 

On this point also, therefore, the action of the present Govern- 
ment contrasts, I think, very favourably with that of their predecessors. 

I am very glad to see Sir Stafford Northcote, with the weight of 
his great authority, objecting to frequent changes in taxation. This, 
he very forcibly observes, “can only be done at the expense of a good 
deal of inconvenience. Trade operations are disturbed, and business 
is dislocated, perhaps for a very long time, by new imposts which 
may, after all, bring very little into the Exchequer. There are in- 
conveniences which, no doubt, can and must be borne for adequate 
reasons, but to add to a tax one year in order to take off the addition 
in the next year is vexatious and harassing. Moreover, the policy 
would defeat itself. Ifa minister were to add a sixpence to the duty 
on a pound of tea for a year only, the result would simply be that 
there would be a considerable reduction in the quantity of tea that 
would be imported. The trade would be agitated, but the Exchequer 
would gain little or nothing.” * 

Even as regards the Income tax, he continues, though the diffi- 
culties are less apparent, still, if we look deeper,” ‘‘we shall find 
mischief enough, and suffering enough, occasioned to many of the 
struggling taxpayers by the delightfully easy process of ‘ taking the 
income tax at a penny higher.’ ” 

But have Conservative Governments acted up to these sound 
maxims? In order to avoid frequent changes of taxation, it is 
necessary to maintain a good margin between income and expendi- 
ture, so that in case of unforeseen expenses, there may be a sub- 
stantial surplus to fall back on. Let us see how far Liberals and 


(1) Sir Stafford Northcote, Nat. Rev. p. 609, January, 1884. 
(2) Ibid. 
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Conservatives have borne this in mind. I will take the last twenty 
years. From 1863 to 1867 the Liberals were in power, 1868 and 
1869 were Conservative years, 1870 to 1873 Liberal, 1874 to 1880 
Conservative, 1881 to 1883 again Liberal. Now let us look at the 
surpluses and deficiencies :— 


Surplus. Deficiency. 
1864 Liberal 7 = F + £3,152,000 
1865 ie ‘ - e = 3,851,000 
1866 oi ; a - . 1,896,000 
1867 Liberal and Conservative . 2,654,000 
1868 Conservative ‘ ‘ : £1,636,000 
1869 is ‘ ° J 2,380,000 
1870 Liberal F ; i . 6,569,000 
1871 “a 4 ‘ 4 ; 397,000 
1872 ee - ° F ; 3,218,000 
1873 ‘a P ‘ ‘ ye 5,894,000 
1874 Conservative , ‘ ‘ 869,000 
1875 a 4 ; ~ ‘“ 594,000 
1876 ‘a r ‘j ‘ ; 440,000 
1877 + ; ; . 2,640,000 
1878 ee ‘ ‘ = - 2,292,000 
1879 fs F , ; , 2,841,000 
1880 a = P re 3 
1881 Liberal Z ‘ ; ; 933,000 
1882 pS Sarat a 
1883 Po ‘ e P . 100,000 


It is clear from these figures that the Liberals have provided a 
surplus in every one of their ten years; while the Conservatives 
have so arranged matters, that in their ten years we have five times 
had to face deficits amounting in all to over £11,000,000. 

In justifying the £6,000,000 vote of credit taken during the Russo- 
Turkish war Sir Stafford observes that ‘the case was one which did 
not admit of delay. The country had forces which were costing a 
good deal of money; but when the moment came at which it was 
necessary to show that they could be brought into action if required, 
it appeared that we were without the means of moving a corps d’armée. 
If those means had not been at once provided, the mischief would 
have been done. ‘ Promptitude in war,’ Mr. Gladstone lately told 
us, ‘means cheapness.’ Promptitude in averting war means some- 
thing better still . . . It fell to the lot of the Conservative Govern- 
ment to make up for previous neglect, and to place our establish- 
ments on a footing which has increased their efficiency,” * &e. 

This passage is calculated to give the impression that the Liberals 
had neglected to maintain our establishments on a proper footing, 
and that the Conservatives on taking office found themselves com- 
pelled to incur a large expense for this purpose. As a matter of 
fact, however, Lord Beaconsfield’s Government came into office in 


(1) Sir Stafford Northcote, Wat. Rev. p. 612, Jan. 1884. 
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March, 1874, and the £6,000,000 was voted in 1877, when they had 
been for more than three years in power. 

I observe that Conservative critics generally quote with much 
satisfaction that part of Sir Stafford’s article in which he contrasts 
the average annual expenditure of the six Conservative and the three 
Liberal years. The figures already given (page 146) show clearly 
why Sir Stafford takes the average of his six years. The expenditure 
increased under his rule from £74,000,000 to £84,000,000. This 
was the amount when Mr. Gladstone came into office, and that is 
certainly the fair sum to take for comparison. Sir Stafford then 
makes his comparison under the following heads: First, total 
expenditure of all sorts; secondly, total expenditure excluding 
Debt ; thirdly, Military and Naval expenditure ; and fourthly, Civil 
Service expenditure, exclusive of the Post Office service. As to the 
first head I think I need say no more, No one will really class 
repayment of debt in the same category as real actual expenditure. 

The second head is almost equally illusory, for, as has been so 
often pointed out, the repayment of debt is by no means the only 
item which must, in fairness, be struck out of the account. The 
last two heads have been already dealt with. If we compare the 
expenditure on the army and navy of the three Liberal years with 
the three last Conservative years, instead of with the whole six, the 
result shows a Jarge balance in favour of the present administration. 
Lastly, Sir Stafford observes that the Civil Services of the present 
administration show an average increase of £3,000,000. Now if 
we look back we shall find that the Grants in Aid of Local Taxation 
for the year 1875 were £3,300,000, and for Elementary Education 
£2,139,000, making £5,400,000 ; while, in 1883, they were respec- 
tively £6,000,000 and £3,920,000, making £9,920,000, and showing 
an increase of no less than £4,500,000 under these two heads alone. 

Perhaps it will be said that, though I have compared the Civil 
Services of 1879-80 with those of 1882-3, the last year in which 
the accounts are complete, I have omitted to deal with the general 
expenditure of that year, in which it amounted to nearly 
£89,000,000. It seems useless, however, to compare a year of war, 
either with years of peace or with years of war in which the payment 
of the expenditure was in great measure deferred. Conservative 
statesmen, moreover, generally speak as if the Egyptian policy stood 
on the same footing as the war in Afghanistan. But the cases are 
entirely different. While many Liberals objected altogether to any 
interference in Egypt, the Conservatives were almost unanimous in 
calling on the Government to “ protect British interests” and adopt 
a vigorous policy in Egypt. So strongly did they feel the 
necessity of interference in Egypt that, thinking there was some 
hesitation on the part of the Government, they held a great meeting 
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in Willis’s Room on the 30th of June, 1882, attended by Sir Stafford 
himself, Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Buccleugh, Lord Carnarvon, 
Lord Galloway, Lord C. Hamilton, Mr. Lowther, Mr. Stanhope, 
Mr. Balfour, and other Conservative leaders. Sir Stafford, 
after dwelling on the importance of the British interests in 
Egypt, urged that, in justice to the Khedive, we were bound to 
intervene. The Khedive, he said, “having acted with the most 
perfect loyalty and good faith, and with an amount of courage for 
which few were prepared, we find him left, or threatened to be left, 
in a position of the greatest difficulty, to the utter shame of the 
counsels of England.” Lord Salisbury spoke very strongly in the 
same sense, and justified the meeting on the express ground that 
‘if the public does not interfere to guide a divided and faltering 
Government, we shall find our country issue with diminished 
authority, with broken power, and having accepted humiliation, 
which may for ever jeopardise our position as a nation.” 

How different is the case in regard to Afghanistan! The Liberal 
party with one voice objected to a forward policy in that country the 
moment they obtained any inkling of what was going on. The 
Duke of Argyll questioned Lord Salisbury on the subject. In 
reply Lord Salisbury said: ‘‘ None of those suspicions of aggression 
on the part of the English Government have any true foundation. 
Our desire in the future, as it has been in the past, is to respect the 
Afghan ruler, and to maintain, as far as we can, the integrity of his 
dominion . . . There is no reason for any apprehension of any 
change of policy or of disturbance in our Indian Empire. Our 
relations with the Ameer of Cabul have undergone no material 
change since last year. I do not believe that he is worse disposed 
towards us than hitherto, or that his feelings are in any way more 
embittered towards the British Government.”* This answer naturally 
lulled the Liberals into security ; but from the moment they dis- 
covered the real state of the case, they never ceased to protest 
against what was being done. 

To sum up then, this, I fear very tedious, comparison of Liberal 
and Conservative finance, I would first point out that, taking Sir 
Stafford’s own figures, the late Conservative Government incurred 
special liabilities for the Russo-Turkish and South African wars of 
£12,285,000, only £4,185,000 of which they paid out of taxes, while 
they raised £7,850,000 by borrowing, to which must be added our 
contribution of £5,000,000 towards the expense of the Afghan war. 
On the other hand the present Administration have not only paid 
the whole of the extra war expenditure incurred during the last 
three years for the Egyptian and South African wars, amounting 
to £6,500,000, but have also liquidated at least £7,000,000 of the 


(1) Lord Salisbury, South-Eastern Gazette, March 20th, 1880, 
VOL. XXXV. N.S. M 
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debt left by their predecessors. The account, therefore, will stand 
as follows: The Conservatives incurred extra war expenditure 
amounting to £12,285,000, while they paid £4,185,000. The 
Liberals incurred extra war expenditure amounting to £6,100,000, 
while they paid £13,000,000. 

Again, the present Government has had a substantial, if moderate, 
surplus every year, while in the three last Conservative years 
the deficiencies were respectively £2,600,000, £2,300,000, and 
£2,800,000. Or, take again the state of our debt. The annual 
reduction when Sir Stafford came into office was over £6,000,000. 
This he considered insufficient, and he therefore brought in a Bill 
to increase it. So much for principle; but in practice, during the 
six years of the Conservative administration, the actual redemption 
of debt was at the rate of £3,000,000 a year. During the three years 
of the present Government it has been at the rate of £6,800,000 
a year, while this year it will probably exceed £8,000,000. 

Lastly, as regards expenditure, it is true that the estimates for 
1883-4 as compared with 1879-80 show a nominal increase of 
£3,000,000. We have, however, to deduct the extra amount devoted 
to debt £1,436,000, that for grants in aid £900,000, and Post Office 
£1,675,000, which amount to £4,021,000 ; so that, after allowing for 
the nominal increase of £3,000,000, we get a difference in favour of 
1884 of more than £1,000,000. There are, indeed, many other 
items which ought, I think, to be allowed for. The automatic 
increase in the amount for elementary education is no less than 
£700,000, which, however, has been compensated for by savings in 
other directions. 

In a few words, then, we may say that in the present year, as 
compared with 1879-80, we are devoting £1,400,000 more to the 
reduction of debt, £1,400,000 more to grants in aid of local rates, 
£700,000 more to education, and £2,000,000 less to naval and 
military expenditure. On the whole, then, we must, I think, grate- 
fully acknowledge that much has already been effected. 

With an increasing population, greater demands upon Govern- 
ment, heavier contributions from the national Exchequer in aid of 
rates, and increased sums devoted to education, we can hardl 
expect any large reduction in the gross expenditure of the country, 
but we may fairly hope that by further economies, especially in the 
military and naval expenditure, and by the judicious application of 
the national resources, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Childers may be able, 
without additional taxation, not only to meet the growing require- 
ments of the country, but to maintain their arrangements for the 
reduction of the national debt. 

Joun Luspock. 














THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE. 


Ir is well to state plainly and at once that the object which is sought 
and urged by the Republican party, to which I belong, and who carry 
on the policy of M. Gambetta, is not precisely an alliance with Eng- 
land. The term “alliance,” which implies an aim at once immediate 
and limited, to be pursued by two countries in common, does not 
adequately convey that object. When France and England united 
to resist the excessive claims of the Emperor of Russia, Nicholas I., 
thirty years ago, they formed an alliance. A contract of this kind 
always-keeps in view the possibility or even the necessity of a war to 
be waged incommon. Now, I do not discern in any quarter any 
cause from which such entire community of diplomatic or military 
action between our two countries could arise at present. No doubt. 
the term “alliance” does sometimes designate another kind of 
union, one whose aim is less accurately defined, and which is not 
limited to a brief duration. A case in point is the agreement. 
that has subsisted for the last four years between Germany and 
Austria. But this kind of alliance implies the subordination of one: 
of the two united powers to the other which has the sole direction of 
their common policy ;.the position is like that of suzerain and vassal. 
Neither the English nor the French, I take it, entertain the least. 
desire to contract a mutual relation of this description. Two powers 
may, nevertheless, while each, with jealous care, preserves its. 
autonomy untrammelled, form friendly relations which will be not. 
only maintained but consolidated by the passage of time. The desire 
of our party—the Gambettists—is, that what was called in the time 
of Louis Philippe an entente cordiale, should be established between 
England and France. An entente cordiale does not rest upon a written 
contract. What it signifies is this: two powers sincerely desire 
to be in harmony with each other; they know that they are guided, 
in the main, by the same political principles, and as each new ques- 
tion in European affairs arises they endeavour from the beginning 
to come to an understanding, and to find means of acting in concert. 

Such an understanding may evidently be transformed with ease 
into a true “ alliance” at any moment at which circumstances require 
it, to the equal advantage of both countries; but even in that case 
it has only been preliminary, and each side has a perfect right to 
draw the line at that preliminary stage. The two nations are not 
wedded; they merely foresee the possibility of a marriage between 
them some day, and if they carry on a courtship, it is after the fashion 
of reasonable and experienced persons. Sentimental politics have.a 
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bad name in our day, and very justly. The more civilization 
progresses, the more the State becomes a business firm, like that 
of a great commercial or industrial house; and in commerce and 
industry not sentiments but interests are consulted. Ought this 
also to be the case in politics? Certainly it ought; but in politics 
account has to be taken of facts of every sort, and not only are 
sentiments facts also, but they are frequently stubborn in proportion 
to their unreasonableness. Two cases in point are the lengths 
to which both our forefathers and yours were carried by sympathy 
with the Greeks, and the tender indulgence with which you 
treated the Italians twenty years ago. If the sentiments that 
exist at present between the French and the English were keenly 
sympathetic, an entente cordiale would be established, even though 
every interest should protest against it. On the other hand, if we 
professed the same stupid horror of each other that existed in the 
eld Waterloo days, no interests in the world would be strong 
enough to suddenly bring us together. Let us then see what is our 
mutual position in this respect. I think that we neither adore nor 
detest each other. We are ready to exchange sharp words occa- 
sionally here and there, but, all things considered, our mutual 
indifference is sufficient to enable us to agree if our interests 
demand or even render it expedient that we should do so. Our 
reciprocal sentiments do not seriously affect us. 

No doubt you have grievances against us. I admit this, and 
without endeavouring to demonstrate that we also have grievances 
against you, I grant at once that certain complaints of yours are well 
founded. We were in the wrong in allowing the Treaty of Com- 
merce to fall through. Owing to certain circumstances connected 
with our internal policy, into which it would be useless to enter here, 
the Protectionists have exercised a lamentable influence, wholly out of 
proportion to that which they really possess in the country, over our 
Chambers and our Government. Had Gambetta remained in power, 
one of his principal tasks would have been to resume the negotiations, 
and conduct them to a successful termination. His friends do not 
repudiate this portion of his legacy to them. We know that a 
solid understanding on the ground of political interests cannot exist 
between you and ourselves without community of commercial in- 
terests. It is because we rate the bond that is created by business 
transactions so highly that we are strong advocates of the Channel 
Tunnel. We hold that if the tunnel were constructed the current of 
business would become so irresistible that no human power could 
ever interrupt it, and that a cordial and perpetual peace between 
your country and ours would be secured. The English think other- 
wise: they look upon the tunnel as an instrument of invasion rather 
than a means of exchange; they treat it as a serious menace to their 
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security, and forbid its being made. We have only to bow to this 
decision, but we continue to hope and believe that sooner or later, 
perhaps in a few years, the English will take the same view of the 
matter as we do. Within the past year, intelligent observers recog- 
nise a sensible amelioration in the state of men’s minds, in the atti- 
tude of the deputies, and in the working of the Government. <A year 
is a very short time, I know, and I am also aware that the evil is still 
great. But, on the other hand, I do not ask that England should 
unite her destinies with those of France by a treaty of alliance, I 
solicit only mutual approaches, a little goodwill. It seems to me 
that England might even now grant us so much as that without any 
risk of compromising herself with an inefficient Government. 

You, however, no longer entertain this goodwill towards us, and 
being a nation accustomed to plain dealing, you take care to 
make the fact evident. Besides, you have a third grievance against 
us: we call it our colonial policy, but you regard it as the feverish 
agitation of a country which, ill-pleased with itself, and afraid to attack 
its powerful neighbours, goes about seeking quarrels in the four 
quarters of the globe. You are led to pass this judgment upon us in 
the first place by the idea, which has assumed the form and stability 
of an axiom among yourselves and the Germans, that the French do 
not know how to colonise ; so that when Frenchmen take possession 
of a territory in Asia or in Africa they act like those silly and trouble- 
some children who run off with toys in order that their playmates 
shall not have them. This presumed axiom is in reality a strange pre- 
judice. It seems to me that France has made a colony, which can 
stand comparison with several others, of the regency of Algeria; and 
she has done this in fifty years, a short period in the life of a country. 
It seems to me that in the eighteenth century, when you and 
we were fighting on all the seas, in Asia as well as in America, 
for the empire of the barbarian world, we succeeded pretty well in 
making colonies. Some traces of them remain in Canada, Loui- 
siana, and Mauritius. You got the better of us, it is true, decisively 
and finally, not at all because you were better colonists than we, but 
because we pursued a general policy of an insensate kind under the 
foolish reign of Louis XV. and under that of Napoleon I., which 
was, although dissimilar, equally fatal. It was the alliance, concluded 
by a Pompadour with Maria Theresa, contrary to all the interests 
and all the traditions of France, that brought us, at the end of the 
Sev.n Years’ War, to the signature of the Peace of Paris in 1763, “The 
Shameful Peace ” as it was well called by contemporaries. You owe 
to the mistress of Louis XV. two thousand leagues of territory. Then, 
at a later date, it was the madness of Napoleon I.—the absurd dream 
of an empire that should comprehend the whole of Europe—which did 
away with our navy, and handed over to you the rich and beautiful 
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country then called the Isle of France. When a nation delivers 
over its fortunes to a courtezan or an adventurer, it pays dearly for 
its folly, as our history proves. We have been wretched politicians, 
but we have been good colonisers. 

Why should this no longer be the case? Who knows better than 
we do how to assimilate the native races to ourselves? You may say, 
if it please your pride to do so, that the reason of this aptitude is that 
we are not so far removed from these inferior races as you are ; 
but at least acknowledge the fact, which you may verify at home. 
In Basutoland you have English and French missionaries; they 
are all Protestants. If you inquire carefully which of these have 
most contributed to civilise the Basutos, which have most effec- 
tually won their confidence, you will find the answer will be, the 
French missionaries, They treated the chiefs with politeness, 
affability, and familiarity, and were admitted by them to a know- 
ledge of their most private affairs, while the chiefs held aloof from 
the English missionaries, who always kept those sensitive savages at 
a distance. Even the venerable and respected Dr. Moffat never 
invited one of them to his table during his long sojourn among the 
Kaffir tribes. I am not going to justify our expeditions to Tunis, 
Madagascar, and Tonquin severally. I do not propose to show that 
in each case all we have done has been to secure our recognised 
rights—while extending them, as always happens—rights that had 
been subjected to encroachment by the advantage taken of our en- 
feebled and sorely wounded condition. Neither am I about to draw 
a parallel between them and your dealings with regard to Cyprus, 
Egypt, Zululand, and New Guinea. What I affirm is, that England 
and France represent civilization in the face of barbarism, and that 
you and we—you in a proportion far beyond ourselves — stand 
alone as promoters of its progress in the vast seaboard territories ; 
for the progress of Russia among the Mongol tribes is made in the 
heart of the continent. Neither Germany, Italy, Austria, nor the 
United States colonise, and Spain and Holland limit their action to 
the greedy exploitation of their foreign possessions. Has civiliza- 
tion a right of extension over barbarism? I think it has, and 
England certainly acts as if she thought so too. Shall Japhet reign 
over his brethren? There is no historic law more certain than that 
laid down more than twenty centuries ago by a Shemite, whose 
pride of race could not resist the evidence of facts. True, he 
believed that salvation would come from Shem, and he was deceived, 
for it is from Japhet that salvation for every race without exception 
shall come. Those who do not accept European civilization, with 
its great force of labour and its ideas of justice and liberty, must 
perish. To colonise is, therefore, an act of humanity. Consequently 
the two nations who now extend themselves along the ocean- 
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washed coasts ought not only to refrain from harassing each other, 
but to give mutual help, at least by their sympathy. 

You have not done so in our Tonquin affair, and permit me to 
say that you have been wrong. Ido not speak of your Government. 
It had merely to remain neuter, and I do not know that it has 
ever departed from that attitude. But your press has treated us 
with determined hostility, never ceasing to stir up China and her 
ambassador, who is as simple as he is cunning, against us, and 
inciting them to put forth the most absurd pretensions. If your 
press had spoken to them as it ought to have done, frankly telling 
them the truth about their weakness and our strength, the Marquis 
Tseng would long ago have assumed a becoming attitude, and China 
accepted our proposals, which were friendly to excess. The Times 
and the Standard have published a series of offensive articles on the 
Tonquin business, such as none of the important Paris newspapers 
have ever admitted on any matter concerning England. 

Reflect a little on your own situation, for, after all, “Do unto all 
men as you would they should do unto you,” is no less a rule of 
political wisdom than it is a precept of the gospel. You have a 
colonial empire absolutely out of proportion to your military strength, 
with the defensive power which you can develop from without. 
If, in 1856, a revolt at any other point of your possessions, or a 
European complication, had been added to the Sepoy mutiny in India, 
you would have been within an ace of ruin. Since then the difficulty 
of your situation has increased; by this I mean that your empire has 
been extended, and the recruiting of your army has become more 
difficult. The British soldier, who used to be admired as the true 
type of the soldier as formerly exhibited by the Roman legionary, 
has fallen off seriously in quality. He is no longer to be dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary mobilised soldier of the Continent. 
And what your army has lost in quality you do not succeed in 
replacing by quantity. No, no; you are not so strong as you think. 
Look at Egypt. We were guilty of the folly of not accompanying 
you to Tel-el-Kebir, and you complained of our abandonment; but in 
reality you regretted it not at all, and hastened to profit largely by 
it. You have excluded us from the Dual Control; you have followed 
up our mistake committed against our interests, by an error of your 
own, committed against your interests. That which is now taking 
place in the Nile valley is, to my thinking, the mathematical 
demonstration of the necessity for an understanding between the two 
countries. Without us you do not succeed in your administration of 
that rich province, because to administer it aright requires certain 
geometrical habits, so to speak, certain processes of mechanical regu- 
larity, with which our functionaries are quite familiar, but which 
puzzle and disconcert yours. Without us you do not succeed in 
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governing Egypt, because the support of the Europeans established 
in the country is essential, and so long as you are alone you will 
not have it because they refuse to believe in your disinterestedness. 
You have uttered the senseless phrase, “ Egypt for the Egyptians ;” 
and the Egyptians say to themselves that England is mocking them, 
while Europeans say that you are putting them aside to take their 
place. Thus, all are alike alienated from you. 

On the question of the relations of France and England outside of 
Europe, my last word is this: without us you are weak in your 
immense empire, which you are incessantly extending, even under a 
Gladstone. Without you, without your moral support, we find it 
hard to seize a few fragments which you have not laid hold of, and 
which you certainly do not want. 

A much more decisive and pressing reason makes me regard the 
Anglo-French alliance, such as I have defined it, as of real necessity 
for the two countries. It is, I suppose, universally agreed that the 
Peace of Frankfort, signed in 1871, is hitherto the capital fact of 
the second half of the nineteenth century. Germany came out of the 
war strongly unified, and centralised for the first time in history. 
Will she remain centralised ? That may be doubted, but her unifi- 
cation in a single state appears to be a definitive fact, no longer open 
to conjecture or discussion. This in itself would suffice to give great 
importance to the events of 1870 and 1871, and superficial observers 
generally stop at tlhe fact, without giving attention to another, quite 
as important and perhaps more grave. I allude to the position in 
which France has been placed. From the first rank, although her 
supremacy was more apparent than real, France has fallen below the 
second. Upon the whole, although that is a very painful fact to us, 
it is of only secondary importance to Europe. That Alsace-Lorraine 
has become a new Venetia, a new Poland, thrilling with revolt under 
a foreign yoke, is a more serious matter, for Europe knows by 
experience that Venetias and Polands are troublesome and sometimes 
dangerous disturbers of universal peace. But this again is of secondary 
importance. I now come to a subject that gives matter for the 
gravest reflection. France has suffered amputation. Frontiers which 
during two whole centurics had varied only accidentally, and which 
were generally considered final, have been thrown back to a great 
distance. They have been fixed at a new and absolutely arbitrary line, 
and the conqueror does not conceal that if the opportunity should 
again present itself he would push them farther back to the west 
still. Naturally, France feels her very existence threatened. She 
never knows but that next spring the Uhlan may come down upon her 
and tear another strip from her body. That it must be extremely 
difficult for an Englishman to place himself in our moral position I 
can readily conceive, for twenty years ago we could not have done it 
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ourselves. A permanent trouble isat the bottom of all our thoughts, 
of all our feelings. The result is this: the Treaty of Frankfort has 
transformed the French, not at all into a bellicose nation (it was so 
more than once in the past, but is so no longer) but into a military 
nation, which is quite another thing. 

France is henceforth a vast entrenched camp, which can be 
defended in a week by one million and in a month by three millions 
of men. I know that all is not yet perfect in this immense organiza- 
tion, but I also know that each day a great step in advance is made. 
“Well, then,” it will be asked, “what is there to be anxious 
about ? So much the better if you are strongly armed ; no one will 
think of attacking you.” Yes, no doubt; but you must understand 
that France (and herein lies the gravity of the present state of 
things) desires, with ardour proportioned to the growth of her 
strength, to be formally set free from the nightmare-dread of a 
possible invasion. Her defensive power is only partially reassuring, 
and her immense armament is a heavy burden; there is a flagrant 
contradiction between the institution of universal barracks and those 
republican aspirations which are becoming more and more demo- 
cratic day by day. The simplest solution would be to fling ourselves 
at all hazards upon Germany, to take back from her our former 
frontiers, and to disarm her. That being done, we, too, might lay down 
ourarms. This is what iscalled /a revanche. Many people erroneously 
imagine that the French cherish the idea of it, but nothing of the 
sort is true. There is not within my knowledge one single politician 
who dreams of such a thing, and among the people it would be most 
unpopular. This terrible game, in which our fate as a nation would 
be the stake, would depend upon the hazard of a battle lost or won, 
and we will not play it, except in the last extremity. But it remains 
none the less certain that we continually confront Germany as an 
irreconcilable enemy, more on account of the harm she could still do 
us than on account of the harm she has done; and that enemy is 
certainly not one to be despised. If Germany is our bugbear, we 
assuredly give her illustrious chief, the Chancellor of the Empire, 
many sleepless nights. He knows right well that the moment an 
enemy of his uprises anywhere he may count two—us and that 
other. Unless he should reduce us to absolute impotence, we, 
although conquered, shall present an eternally insuperable barrier to 
his ambition. 

For some years after the war he treated us with disdainful 
neglect, imagining that the Republic condemned us to anarchy. 
Since he became convinced, in 1879, that the Republic could give us 
a Government and an army, his sole care has been to isolate us and to 
surround Germany with allies. She possessed one only, Russia, and 
it seemed as though she could not procure others. Butno; in 1879 
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Prince Bismarck broke abruptly with Russia. He held the Russian 
Alliance, which rested solely on the relationship of the respective 
sovereigns of the two empires, insecure ; and besides, the Russian army 
being very far off, and very slow in its movements—that had just been 
made evident on the Danube—it would never arrive in time to be 
used against France. With his customary bluntness, Prince Bismarck 
did not hesitate to let Russia see that he believes her to be an 
enemy at bottom. And then, resolutely surmounting his old aver- 
sion to Austria—an aversion that pervades his letters from Frank- 
fort—he holds out his hand to that power, and even sacrifices to 
it the Kulturkampf, which is his great title to popularity in North 
Germany. He will pay any price for his object, because he must 
have Austria ready to attack Russia in flank if ever the latter, 
making common cause with us, should march upon Berlin. Austria, 
however, will not have her hands free for such a task as that so 
long as she has anything to fear from Italy. Bismarck, who pro- 
fesses a profound contempt for the ‘‘ Welschen,” has won over Italy by 
promises of I know not what, out of pure regard for Austria, because 
he can no longer do without her. He has become at one and the same 
time the friend of King Humbert and the quasi-protector of 
Leo XIII. 

Here, then, is the great Chancellor secure against every offensive 
alliance on the part of France with any continental power whatso- 
ever. Many of the English, it appears, regard his policy as wonder- 
fully able, and we may read in your journals oft-repeated dithyrambs 
in honour of the great pacificators of Europe, Bismarck and William, 
thanks to whom the war-budgets of the entire continent of Europe 
are doubled. . 

This is all very well, but, in order to make Austria consent to 
place herself in such vassalage to Germany, it was necessary that 
Germany should offer her something considerable. The quid pro quo 
is supremacy in the Balkan peninsula. The “last word” of the 
Austro-Germanic Alliance is Salonica for Austria, with eight millions 
of souls. Salonica, situated at the outlet of the great valleys of 
Macedonia, is the terminus of the railways that unite the Channel 
with the Aigean Sea, and is the single point at which the Bulgars, 
brethren of the Austrian Slaves, touch the seaboard. Salonica, which 
from behind its vast harbour, as peaceful as the waters of alake, com- 
mands the entire Archipelago, is only 720 miles from Port Said, two 
hundred less than the distance between Malta and Brindisi, and is 
marvellously well situated for the purposes of commerce, but still 
more marvellously well situated for those of war. If there be 
an Englishman who calmly accepts this prospect, to him I have 
nothing to say. It seems to me infinitely more threatening for 
England than the Dardanelles in the hands of Russia; for Russia, 
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separated from the Dardanelles by the Black Sea, is so far away 
that in the long run she could not hold that appendage, whereas 
Austria, having assimilated the Bulgars to herself, and, not being 
very exacting, will press with all her weight and all the weight of 
Germany upon the Archipelago. On the day when Austria is 
installed at Salonica, Egypt and the Suez Canal will be at her 
discretion. 

Whether with or without intention on Bismarck’s part, the Austro- 
German Alliance is directed quite as much against England as 
against France. Against France it is only defensive; against Eng- 
land it appears to be offensive, because, after all, it is not to preserve 
the status quo in the Levant that Austria will go to Salonica. 
Hence it seems to me that an understanding of the nature of the 
former entente cordiale between England and France is urgently 
demanded by the situation. In case of war they would unite their 
forces. What those forces would have to do, it is not for me to in- 
quire, for I am not drawing out a plan of campaign ; but I believe 
that you with your fleet, and we with our army of expedition, could 
strike blows which the allies of Prince Bismarck would feel very 
severely, while the French army of mobilization would be operating 
on the Rhine. Apart from the hypothesis of a war, the ré/e of 
England in the present state of things is plainly indicated ; even 
without entering into a treaty with France, she ought to use her influ- 
ence, which is great, to detach Italy from the Triple Alliance. Were 
Italy once more free to move at will, Austria would stop short; the 
peril of Salonica would be averted to your profit, and the charm that 
makes the Hapsburgs vassals of the Hohenzollerns would be broken, to 
ours. Now, in order to detach Italy from the Triple Alliance it would 
suffice to show her this evident fact, that Austria at Salonica consti- 
tutes almost as imminent a danger to her as to England ; in other 
words, that she is the dupe of the two empires. Italy has sacrificed 
her security to her vanity, her national interests to the selfish 
passions of her king and his queen. 

So much for the present; let me now cast a glance into the 
future, the future of England. It is a bold act on the part of a 
foreigner to talk to you about things which you know infinitely 
better than he. The opinions which your journals express upon the 
internal affairs of France are a constantly recurring surprise to us, 
and, I think, naturally so; I therefore expect that the opinions 
which I am about to express upon your affairs will astonish you 
equally and as justly. One nation knows so little of another! 
My words may, perhaps, have no merit except that of express- 
ing with entire sincerity the ideas of a French democrat concerning 
the people for whom, among all the nations of Europe, he feels 
most sympathy. Accept this declaration, I. beg, in the most 
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literal sense, but I must also request you not to place me among the 
number of those who regard democracy as an intolerant and fanatical 
creed. The early Christians believed that a reconstruction of the 
planet would follow the reappearance of the Crucified One in the clouds 
of heaven, but I expect no miracle from the advent of democarcy. 
Humanity will remain, I fear, eternally human, full of misery and 
littleness, of passions anderrors. But democracy appears to me to be 
the natural form for societies to assume after they have reached a 
certain period of development. When this process begins, I hold 
that it is well it should be accomplished rapidly and completely. 
And, further, I consider that democracy, notwithstanding certain 
inherent defects, but some of which, however, may be successfully 
overcome, is on the whole the Government that admits of the largest 
measure of justice, reason, and liberty being introduced into the 
relations of individual with individual and people with people. 

This declaration of faith is necessary to secure me a hearing 
to the end of my discourse. Well, then, I put this question to 
myself, and several of my friends also put it to me with keen 
curiosity, ‘““What will England be in a few years?” You 
respect old age. While Lord Palmerston lived you adjourned 
by common consent certain questions on which the aged minister 
would not have gone with his party. Mr. Gladstone is the most 
profoundly venerated statesman in the whole world, but even he is 
also a barrier. Perhaps it is permissible to add that so long as 
Queen Victoria occupies the throne of England you will repress the 
logic of events, passions, and principles. But afterwards? You 
are going straight ahead to Democracy with all its consequences. I 
do not say that England will ever make one of those revolutions 
which are a speciality of France, and strike down a Government at 
one blow. That is not your method, and, to tell the truth, I do not 
think it is a good one; but you are rapidly approaching universal 
suffrage. You are not far from marking out electoral districts upon 
your territory without any other standard or measure than the number 
of the population. Half a century ago that would have appeared 
to you the most revolutionary of measures, and I do not conceal from 
you that to us it is the most convincing test of the progress that 
democratic principles have made in England. You are introducing 
geometrical ideas into politics. You will not be very long about 
modifying your House of Lords, and I do not despair of living 
to see it transformed into a sort of Senate like ours, a delegation 
of elect bodies. Instead of Whigs and Tories, you already have 
Radicals and Conservatives, and every year you have more of these. 
Now when the casting-time (/a mue) comes the Conservatives are 
always beaten by the Radicals, and they return to power only when 
the latter have somewhat tired the country, and then they are 
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merely drowsy Radicals. Nowhere in the world in this year 
1884 is the great wave of democracy beating more fiercely 
against the cliff of ancient institutions on which each succeeding 
generation has deposited what it believed to be the fruit of its 
wisdom and experience, but which is now regarded as a mere mass 
of prejudices and abuses, as though in a geological stratum. You 
have under the Gladstone ministry, and in the reign of Victoria, gone 
so far as to deal a blow at the rights of landed property in Ireland 
that has almost frightened us French democrats. You see, we made the 
agrarian revolution ninety-five years ago, and you are just entering 
into it. Nothing changes the ways and the ideas of a country so 
essentially as an agrarian revolution. We perceive this very plainly 
when we read Arthur Young’s Travels in France, a work full of 
observation and admirable for its sincerity. That France through 
which he travelled has no longer anything in common with France 
in the present day, in which more than nine millions of inhabitants— 
that is to say, one-fourth of the population—live on the land they 
own, and till it with the sweat of their brow. 

You will then, ere long, be a complete democracy like us. Will 
you be a republic, which is the adequate geometrical form of demo- 
cracy, or, with the infinite resources of illogicality that the Anglo- 
Norman mind possesses, will you contrive to preserve a decorative 
royalty on top of a very real democracy? That is, to my thinking, 
an interesting question for the psychology of nations, but of only 
secondary practical importance. This rapid evolution, which is 
most certainly inevitable, and will be in all probability very favour- 
able to the development of your internal activity, will result, if I 
am not mistaken, in the diminution, for a more or less lengthened 
period, of your external power. In the first place, with regard to 
your army, recruiting by voluntary enlistment will become so diffi- 
cult that you will probably be obliged to adopt a system analogous 
to ours up to 1873—that of conscription, with facility of exemption 
by purchase. On the other hand, the organization of your corps of 
officers will naturally be recast in a democratic form. The first 
effect of this transformation will be a temporary diminution of your 
military strength. 

In Parliament you will experience the evil from which we suffer— 
the absence of a governmental majority of the stable kind, one that 
links its fate with that of its leaders when called upon to exercise the 
executive power. I believe in the prospect with which Mr. Parnell 
threatens you, and this may seem to you ridiculous; but remember 
that my judgment is that of a foreigner. I believe that during a 
certain period the Irish cohort will do in your case what the monar- 
chist cohort does in ours; that is to say, fling itself now to the right 
and again to the left, with its eighty votes (forming one-seventh of the 
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Chamber), and from coalition to coalition ; destroying until all authority 
is destroyed. Later, when you shall have turned out this hetero- 
geneous element, you will discover how difficult it is for a Chamber 
composed of Democrats to discipline itself. It uses up Cabinets so 
terribly that we sometimes ask ourselves whether the parliamentary 
régime is really that which best suits democracy. It is especially 
in its foreign relations that a democratic Chamber experiences 
extreme difficulty in laying down and following out a political 
line. In principle it would fain reduce the Foreign Office to nothing. 
But we can no longer build a great wall of China. External 
complications arise constantly, let us shun them ever so sedu- 
lously. You, especially, who have interests of the first order in 
every part of the globe, cannot shut yourselves up in your island ; 
neither will you attempt to do so; but your foreign policy, ill directed, 
will exhibit itself as vacillating and hesitating, now conciliatory 
to the point of weakness, and again vexatious to the point of 
violence. Nothing is more trying, wearisome, and irritating to 
neighbouring States. You will meet with hostility almost every- 
where. Old monarchical Europe will enter into a coalition against 
you, with or without protocols, because your democratic revolution 
will seem to threaten it, and America, with its millions of Irish 
electors, will take advantage of every error you commit to make 
you feel its ill-will. 

And Ireland, what will you finally do with her? A democracy 
cannot hold another people under a hated yoke; that is a contra- 
diction. If you emancipate Ireland completely (and the logic of 
things, which, when aided by blind passion, sooner or later gets the 
better of the most legitimate resistance, will force you to do so), you 
will have installed the United States within sixty miles of your coast. 
You will triumph over all these difficulties, because there is within 
you a force of irresistible expansion to which the spirit of demo- 
cracy will have given fresh vigour. But these difficulties you will 
assuredly experience, these perils you will inevitably encounter. 
You, too, will have your hour of suffering. May you then, in that 
hour, casting your eyes beyond the Pas de Calais, let your gaze rest 
with confidence upon a sister nation, your elder in democracy, your 
junior in political wisdom. Whether the two countries know it or do 
not know it, whether they wish it, or do not wish it, France and 
England must be bound together in the near future; if the one falls, 
the other, left alone, will no longer be able to stand upright. 

T. Conant. 

















PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


A Britt for Parliamentary Reform has been described as “a measure 
to affect and to change the principal depository of power in the 
State.” I accept that definition, which is Mr. Disraeli’s, as both 
historically and literally accurate. It places the question at once 
upon the loftiest pinnacle of national duty. It asserts that an 
organic operation is in process, that no superior labour can engage 
the attention of the people or of the Legislature. “To change the 
principal depository of power in the State” is a phrase which would 
not less fitly describe the motive force in every one of those con- 
vulsive movements which are spoken of as “revolutions.” With 
no possibility of error may such an undertaking be described as a 
constitutional amendment. In this country, owing to the character 
and composition of the House of Lords, there can be no fusion of the 
two Houses for an amendment of the constitution. The work must 
in the main rest with the House of Commons. Our changes are 
peaceful because the Sovereign consents and “ the principal de- 
pository of power” is open for the consideration of reform. Re- 
bellion will always be ridiculous where the path is unclosed against 
such changes, and where the principal depository of power is elected 
by the people. But because they touch the life of the State such 
changes possess an intrinsic dignity to which all must render 
homage. Every Minister who may have charge of a measure 
of Parliamentary Reform will feel that if, in preparing such a Bill, 
he is obeying a national command, he must be ready with a suitable 
apology should he deny to a message so supreme the first and most 
favourable presentation to’ the House of Commons, to which no 
Minister less than the leader of the House has ever presumed to 
make such a proposal. 

Mr. Gladstone is, I believe, the only Minister who has introduced 
a Reform Bill in other than a foremost place in the business of the 
session. And the reason for this departure from a very generally 
accepted rule was stated with due solemnity and frankness in 
the speech from the throne on the opening of the session of 1866, 
which, with interesting coincidence, began on the 5th of February. 
Such importance was attached to the postponement of the Franchise 
Bill of that year to the 12th of March, that her Majesty was advised 
to inform Parliament of the cause, which was simply an unavoidable 
delay in production of electoral statistics then being prepared by 
direction of the Government. The provisions of the Bill of 1831 
were expounded by Lord John Russell on March Ist; he was the 
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first Minister to resume the work in 1854, when his second Reform 
Bill was introduced on the 13th of February. Mr. Disraeli’s Bill 
of 1859 was presented on February 28th, and his Bill of 1867 was 
introduced on the 25th of February. When the policy of “ fran- 
chise first” has been asserted or denounced during the Recess, I have 
felt inclined to wonder whether those who would have given it a 
second or third place in the programme of the session were quite 
aware of the force of parliamentary precedent, or of the grave position 
into which they were attempting to thrust their honoured Minister 
and chief. The most careful consideration does not suggest a valid 
excuse in the present case. The sincerity of the Government in 
regard to the fulfilment of the most important of their pledges 
might appear open to grave suspicion if an inferior place in the 
programme of the penultimate session of this Parliament were given 
to the extension of rights of voting for the election of Members of 
the House of Commons. 

When Lord Hartington was leading the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons, in 1879, to an adoption of such a measure of 
Reform as their principal claim to the confidence of the country, he 
said that “ there was not one honourable member on his side of the 
House who professed to believe that the trifling redistribution of 
seats under the Act of 1867 would prove satisfactory.” Such, it 
may safely be predicted, will always be the character of redistribution, 
if the two subjects—extension of the franchise and redistribution of 
political power—are dealt with simultaneously. It may be urged 
against me that I have said in the House of Commons that there 
could be no objection in principle to such a combination. If we 
could determine the provisions of a Franchise Bill without reference 
to the House of Commons, the two might well be coupled together. 
But a survey of the past administers a potent warning against 
such association. It must be admitted by all that, unless both 
matters are incorporated in one Bill, there can be no “ guarantee’””— 
that was the word used by Lord Stanley [now Lord Derby] in 1866 
—that the two will be dealt with by the same Parliament. Mr. 
Gladstone in 1866 said he felt ‘no apprehension of inconvenience 
with regard to the possible or casual separation of the two objects ;” 
and he declared that “it was convenient, advantageous, and desirable 
that these two questions should be dealt with by the same Parlia- 
ment.’”’ Two suggestions have been made for binding them together 
—one, that to the Franchise Bill should be added a clause suspend- 
ing its operation until the passing of a Bill for the redistribution of 
seats; and the other, that the Bills should proceed pari passu, stage 
by stage. The latter method is obviously fallible, and Mr. Gladstone 
dismissed it in pointing out that “the Speaker must put the question 
with regard to cne of them before the other, and hence there is, at 
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any rate, an abstract possibility of the separation of these Siamese 
twins.” There are, however, objections far stronger than those of 
fancy or convenience to any simultaneous treatment. Experience 
has taught us that inadequacy is inevitable if proposals for redistri- 
bution are coupled with extension of the franchise. In this con- 
sideration it is both imprudent and impossible to ignore the fact that 
Parliament would in the case of such treatment have to deal with a 
number of representatives whose constituencies were under sentence 
of extinction, so far as separate representation is concerned. That 
is an affair which has no necessary connection with extension of the 
franchise, and which should not be thrust upon it. I have hope that 
the members for constituencies too small for retention will show 
themselves to be dutiful citizens and patriots—that they are not 
opposed to equal enfranchisement of the people of counties and 
boroughs; but I would rather not strain their political virtue by 
forcing them, in extending the franchise, to the acceptance of a Bill 
which also involved a farewell to the separate representation of their 
boroughs. Then the members for scheduled boroughs would be 
likely, I fear, at the demand of their constituents, to lose their 
character as patriots, and to become merely advocates, labouring to 
do the bidding of a client without the licence or the graces of those 
who profess forensic arts. I cannot think of their position in 
reference to such a compound Bill, without sympathy, and without 
an earnest hope that men who desire to take an honest part in legis- 
lation may be spared such a needless trial between their grateful 
connection with a locality and the supreme interest of the common- 
wealth. 

It seems to be the duty of the Administration and of the House of 
Commons to liberate, so far as possible, the question of the vote, 
which is that of a right claimed by millions of unenfranchised per- 
sons, from possible prejudice arising through such partial and selfish 
considerations. There is next the point of convenience. It is de- 
sirable that a general election should follow a change “in the prin- 
cipal depository of power.” But it is not possible for this to be 
satisfactorily accomplished within less than a year from the passing 
of a Franchise Act, and even then the Act must contain provisions 
abridging the requirements as to registration. If a Franchise Billi 
were introduced on the 3rd of next month, it is just possible that it 
might receive the royal assent before July 15th. But it is not 
possible that, in the fortnight before the Ist of August, overseers 
could then prepare the new lists of voters. Even if*the Act sus- 
pended the observance of these legal dates, the new lists could not 
be ready before the 1st of January, 1886, which would secure for 
Parliament the proper opportunity, in the session of 1885, for the 
work of redistribution. This consideration points to the reason 
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which, above and beyond all others, should have weight in denial of 
the claim to link together the two divisions of Parliamentary Reform. 
Until the House of Commons has determined what is to be the 
franchise of the future, especially whether it is to be uniform or 
otherwise, the basis of redistribution is not provided. I shall pre- 
sently display some of the grounds upon which the case for strict 
and substantial uniformity of franchise throughout the whole of the 
United Kingdom appears to rest. Whatever may be the proposals 
of the Ministers, neither precedent nor power gives them right to 
presume that their projects will be entirely accepted by the House 
of Commons, and that being so, they cannot fix the basis of redistri- 
bution with the requisite certainty. It is, indeed, idle to talk of re- 
distribution until the master question of uniformity in the franchise 
has been determined by Parliament. If the Government do not 
propose uniformity of franchise by a single and universal qualifica- 
tion, efforts will be made from their own side of the House to press 
upon them such.a measure of reform. To those who accept uniformity 
of franchise, the work of redistribution is so far simplified that they, 
for themselves, could feel no objection whatever in principle to the 
presentation of a Bill which united the two objects of Parliamentary 
Reform. I dare not venture to suppose that they are a majority of 
the House of Commons, yet they alone could accept this union upon 
intelligible grounds. But be they many or be they few, whether 
the principle or the policy for which they will contend does or does 
not find acceptance in the proposals of the Government, it would be 
presumption in any party to declare the all-important question of 
uniformity to be settled before it has been submitted to the vote of 
Parliament. The method of redistribution must be dependent upon 
whether the franchise is to be the same without and within the 
boundaries of parliamentary boroughs. This great question, though 
not new as a subject of parliamentary discussion, is absolutely virgin 
soil so far as legislation by a responsible Government is concerned. 
It has had no part or lot in any one of the Reform Bills of the past. 
The second Administration of Mr. Gladstone will therefore, in pro- 
pounding a Franchise Bill, be free from the bonds of precedent. The 
Opposition cannot successfully urge that, because the Government of 
Lord Russell and of Mr. Gladstone yielded in 1866, and consented 
to produce their proposals for redistribution, Mr. Gladstone is there- 
fore now under a similar obligation, and that he is constrained to com- 
pliance by his former submission. The procedure should be different 
from that of 1866, because the chief issue with regard to the franchise 
is, from the conditions of the case, novel and supremely paramount. 
Of course very much, if not all, may be inferred concerning the 
views of the Government upon redistribution, from the nature and 
scope of their proposals with regard to the franchise. But I submit 
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that Ministers have no right to prejudge the decision of Parliament 
upon the question of uniformity, and surely there will be none to 
argue that the question of uniformity is not material to that of redis- 
tribution. For these reasons I hope, not only for the introduction 
of a Franchise Bill, but also that the Government will declare their 
intention of standing by that measure, and that, in the event of a 
defeat in the House of Commons upon the principle or upon any vital 
part of the Bill, they would at once advise a dissolution, and appeal 
to the country to decide between the friends and the foes of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. It is rumoured, with a certain air of authority, 
that the Bill, if it pass the House of Commons, will be rejected by 
the House of Lords. Such an occurrence would only enhance the 
ultimate victory of the people. Among the many unwritten laws of 
this country, there is, I think, no constitutional amendment more 
highly to be prized than the recent addition by which it is under- 
stood that the rejection of a Bill, even of the first importance, by the 
House of Lords, does not compel either the resignation of the 
Ministry or the dissolution of the Parliament. I most earnestly 
trust there will be no infringement of that unwritten law; that the 
Government will have respect for the immense value of this great 
constitutional amendment. The Government would, I hope, reintro- 
duce the Bill in an autumn session, or in the session of 1885, and would 
place upon the House of Lords the responsibility of compelling, by 
a wilful and persistent obstruction, an appeal to the country. The 
matter of the Bill is not, in my eyes, more important than the treat- 
ment of those who may oppose it. It seems to me that, unless those 
who lead the House of Commons are at all times careful to maintain 
this unwritten law, they will not be doing their utmost to uphold 
the authority of that House as “the principal depository of power in 
the State.” 

In March, 1882, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Trevelyan supported a 
resolution affirming “that it would be desirable to establish uniformity 
of franchise throughout the whole of the United Kingdom by a fran- 
chise similar in principle to that established in the English boroughs.” 
Some of the various speculations of the Recess might have been saved 
by reference to their speeches on that occasion. It was afterwards 
impossible that Ireland could be excluded inany Government Bill from 
equal enfranchisement with the rest of the United Kingdom. The 
Habeas Corpus Act was at that time suspended, and Ireland was far 
less tranquil than at present. Mr. Parnell and his followers have 
not at all times appeared eager in this matter. On the occasion 
above referred to, when a Prime Minister was for the first time 
supporting with the whole force of his Administration the principle 
of uniformity in the franchises of England and Ireland, Mr. Parnell’s 
friends generally voted against the Government for an adjournment 
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of the debate. This apparent indifference, which I think has been 
partly due to the ease with which they could expose the interest of 
the presentelectors, has been to a certain extent dispelled by the Orange 
revival, a movement for which the visit of Sir Stafford Northcote 
was the signal in Ulster. It is well known that the Catholic popu- 
lation of Ulster is larger than the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian 
taken together. But the power of the Catholics under the existing 
suffrage is comparatively insignificant. Under the plea of resisting 
rebellion, of which there is not the least symptom, and of preventing 
a separation which has never been demanded, and which is physically 
impossible, Orangemen have been raising a commotion, of which the 
scarcely veiled purpose is to prevent an extension of the suffrage. 
Since Sir Stafford Northcote’s visit, the transparent object of the 
Orange Tories has been to manufacture a case against Ireland with 
a view to the coming Reform Bill. They quote Mr. Gladstone’s 
words, uttered in quite another time, as an excuse for presenting 
themselves in arms. Lord Rossmore and his friends conveniently 
forget that Mr. Gladstone’s complaint was made when there was 
danger to be encountered. That has been changed by remedial 
legislation and by administrative reform. Sir William Harcourt 
made a most interesting confession concerning the early failure of 
the Administration in Ireland. I have often wondered that no one 


has thought his words worth reproduction. He said, on February 
20th, 1883 :-— 


‘‘The administrative cause of failure was the deficient organisation of the 
Irish police. An estimate of the value of the change may be formed when I 
remind the House that it had before been possible for gangs of fifteen or twenty 
men to go about armed to the. teeth in the very presence of the police. That 
was why up to April last the repression of crime was not effectual.” 


It was against those criminal and terrorizing bands that Mr. 
Gladstone invited the friends of authority in Ireland to throw off 
that which, in order to be courteous, I will call their supineness. 
Now that the change has been wrought, they appear ready to answer 
the summons. Mr. Mill did not say the Tories were “the stupid 
party ;’’ he said, “When you find a stupid man he is sure to be a 
Tory ;” and of such there must, Iam convinced, be some in the 
north of Ireland, for surely none others would be marching up and 
down, proposing to stay the current of disaffection by giving to 
Irishmen a grievance in withholding the suffrage, such as would be 
accepted in every civilised country of the world as sufficient to justify 
discontent and even to encourage insurrection. 

The difficulty of the Irish question in regard to extension of the frun- 
chise will not, I think, be as to including Ireland. Perhaps only the 
craziest partisans will tarry upon that ground; the more cautious 
opponents of reform in Ireland will probably, as they obtain a wider 
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knowledge of the facts, choose their battle ground in questions relative 
to the interpretation which the Government may be disposed to give to 
the policy they have accepted, that of uniformity of franchise between 
the two countries. The extension in principle, of the English borough 
franchise over the whole of Ireland would not of itself produce very 
large results. It would sweep away the £12 annual value limit in Irish 
counties, and the £4 rateable value limit in Irish boroughs, but, 
owing to the difference of the Irish system of rating, the franchise 
would still be greatly restricted in comparison with England and 
Scotland. I do not understand uniformity of franchise only to mean 
that in Ireland, as in England, any rated dwelling or any £10 lodging 
shall be a qualification for a vote. If uniformity is not to be a 
delusion there must be similarity between the rating arrangements of 
the two countries in regard to the franchise. In various parts of 
Ireland weekly, and even monthly, tenants are not rated. If the 
equalisation of the franchise in Ireland is to be a reality, it will be 
necessary to provide that every warning and every inducement which 
are held out to owners and occupiers in England to pay the rates 
necessary to entitle the occupier to the franchise shall be afforded in 
Ireland. 

The Government in 1882 appeared to accept the principle of uni- 
formity between the three kingdoms. The first question to be con- 
sidered in legislation is whether there is to be uniformity. At 
present difference is the note of the franchise in Great Britain and 
Ireland. In England the freeholder, whether of 40s. or with life 
tenure of £5 value, votes in consequence of the worth of his estate. 
In Ireland £5 is the lowest freehold qualification, and this must be 
something different from value, a rating in the last rate at the net 
annual value of £5. In England a vote may be claimed for any 
copyhold tenancy of the value of £5. In Ireland and in Scotland 
there are no copyholds. Let us take the prominent case of the 40s. 
freeholder. I will not suppose that in these days of Jand law reform 
in Ireland it will be maintained there is a virtue in the 40s. free- 
hold qualification in England which does not apply to Ireland. If 
it can be defended in our country the same arguments may be used 
in advocating it for the sister island. If it be said that it is advisable 
for the encouragement of thrift, for the establishment of that love of 
order which the laborious acquisition and the secure possession of 
property undoubtedly promote, it will not be questioned that the 
growth of those public virtues is as needful in Ireland as in England. 
There can be no advantage in looking far back upon historical 
incidents. It is sufficient to mark the instrument (10 George IV., 
c. 8) by which the 40s. franchise, established in Ireland by an Act 
of the 33rd of Henry VIII., was abolished in these simple words :— 


‘‘ Be it therefore enacted that that part of the said Act of 33rd Henry VIII., 
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which relates to the amount or value of the freehold necessary to qualify persons 
to be electors of knights of the shire to serve in Parliament for counties in 
Ireland shall be and the same is hereby repealed.” 


It is obvious that if there is to be uniformity of franchise between 
England and Ireland, the 40s. franchise must be restored in Ireland 
or abolished in England, and that every difference in rating and 
registration, so far as it affects the franchise, must be obliterated. 

If the Government have resolved to retain in any form the free- 
hold franchise they may perhaps propose that the qualifying value 
should be the same in the three kingdoms, with the requirement of 
residence within the same parliamentary district. That might be 
proposed, but the differences are yet deeper, and there must be a 
much larger effort if uniformity is to be established, together with 
such a modified retention of the property vote. It is well to 
remember that on May 6th, 1858, Mr. James Caird moved in the 
House of Commons, “That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
assimilate the county franchise of Scotland with that of England.” 
In a very able speech he showed that “in Scotland the soil of the 
borough is excluded from the county.” Every one knows that in 
England the soil of parliamentary boroughs is, for electoral purposes, 
part and parcel of the counties. Are English boroughs to be taken, 
as to the freehold, out of the counties, or are Scotch boroughs to be 
thrown into the counties, so far as the largest political rights in their 
soil are concerned? These are knotty questions, but in considering 
the great matter of uniformity as between the three kingdoms they 
cannot be evaded. There is no peculiar virtue in the sum of 40s. 
We have not now even a piece of money representing two sovereigns. 
When fixed upon it was supposed to indicate competence, and to 
exclude persons “of small substance and of no value.” That is a 
state of things which has passed into the gloom of history. Five- 
and-twenty years ago Mr. Whiteside described the Irish 40s. free- 
holders whom he had seen before the qualification was abolished as 
‘‘a shoeless, shirtless, unfortunate class of men.” If there are to be 
property qualifications of any kind Ireland has even a better claim 
to possess them to the lowest form than England, because in Ireland 
a moiety of the poor-rate is levied upon the owner. These are some 
of the questions connected with establishing identity of franchise, and 
so far as I can see they may be most successfully dealt with by 
following strictly and literally the terms of the resolution of 1882. 

I will now endeavour to open some of the grounds upon which 
that policy may be recommended to the country. Let us begin with 
the non-resident owner, that is the elector whose registered place of 
abode is not within the county for which he is entitled to vote. 
Speaking in the House of Commons at the end of last March, I 
estimated the total number of these electors as not exceeding 105,000. 
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In the return lately issued, this estimate appears to be slightly in 
excess of the actual number, which is only 100,744. These out-voters 
are more numerous than any other class of property voters would be 
with household suffrage in counties, but they have fewest friends. 
Mr. Bright has thrown them overboard ; Sir Henry James has made 
merry disdain of their claim, and Mr. W. H. Smith has apparently 
nothing to say in defence of his right of voting for an undivided 
share of “ Porker’s piece.” Every Liberal politician has a scandal 
to relate of this class of voters, somewhat similar to that of the four- 
teen writers to the Signet in Edinburgh, told by Mr. Trevelyan, who 
in a single fagot made up five per cent. of the total number of 
electors of the county of Selkirkshire. But of this body of 100,000 
electors there are some whose claim it will be hard to resist if a 
property qualification be admitted on the ground of a representation of 
property. Together with the fagoted rent-chargers against whom 
the hand of every electoral reformer is uplifted, there are owners of 
hundreds, I dare say, of thousands, of acres in this category. An 
owner of 10,000 acres may live near the border of a county in which 
half his property lies, but where he has no residence. A lawyer, or 
a merchant, living in London may have invested £20,000 in the 
purchase of three or four farms, and he too would be found in this 
class. If the claim of property be admitted then the case of such 
bond-fide owners appears to be very strong. But to admit the claim 
of property to representation would be a revolutionary innovation 
upon the English system. It has never been admitted, because at no 
time in our history has a proportion been established representing 
the property of the elector. It cannot be urged that 5,000 acres are 
property and that a perch of land isnot property. I do not suppose 
any landowner will contend that a system is valuable as a represen- 
tation of property which gives an equal vote to the man who is lord 
of half a county, and to the cottager whose agriculture is represented 
by half-a-dozen currant bushes; or that any one will advise the 
saving of the present system as one giving representation to property, 
in which a fagot rent-charger upon the filthiest slum in the most 
overcrowded town is, equally with the commoner who is lord- 
lieutenant, an elector for the county. History and policy are alike 
against the claim of any one of these voters. Those who love to feel 
that they stand upon “ the ancient lines of the constitution” may 
turn when denying this claim to that law of Henry VI. which 
enacted that Members of Parliament shall be chosen in every county 
“by people dwelling and resident therein.” I do not rudely reject 
the claim of the bond-fide landowner who is non-resident. I tell him 
that he is demanding a special representation of property apart from 
residence which has no title in English history, which is an un- 
warranted excrescence upon our system, which is opposed to the 
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interest of the State and isa contradiction to the tenour of our 
ancient Common Law. It is contrary to the interest of the people 
to give political control to those who do not share the circumstances 
and the accidents of residence. It is contrary to the same paramount 
interest to encourage the ownership apart from the occupation of 
land. The absentee owner will not make much fight; he will be 
claiming a plural vote—that one man may have at least two votes, 
and indeed anything up to or beyond the notorious case of one man 
with seventeen votes. He will fall unlamented as a trespasser who 
has no rights historical or popular. 

But now we approach the more difficult case of the resident free- 
holder, who, on the contrary, is a much befriended man. Every 
Member of Parliament who represents a large town must be well 
aware that there are many electors in every such place who, besides 
their borough vote, possess and are proud of possessing a qualifica- 
tion for the county. In England and Wales, it appears from the 
new electoral statistics, that of county electors, resident outside 
parliamentary boroughs and within the counties, there are 312,569. 
The total of electors returned as owners is 514,220. From this 
total I deduct the county electors in parliamentary boroughs: 1. 
The 94,864 voters whose registered places of abode are within the par- 
liamentary borough in which their qualification is situate. 2. The 
4,219 voters whose registered places of abode are within a parliamen- 
tary borough (in the county or division) in which the qualification 
is not situate. 3. The 14,227 voters whose registered places of abode 
are without the limits of any parliamentary borough, but within the 
county or division; and 4. The 88,341 voters whose registered 
places of abode are not within the county or division. As to Scot- 
land, the soil of the boroughs being extra-county, and as to Ireland, 
owing to difference of the franchise, no similar conjunction can be 
made. I will therefore proceed with my argument upon these 
figures for England and Wales. It cannot, I think, be denied that 
substantially the whole of these 312,569 electors would obtain the 
right of voting by extension of the borough franchise to the counties. 
In other words, if the property qualification were abolished, they 
would not be left disfranchised. They would be simply transferred 
from one form of franchise to another. They would be disfranchised 
as property voters, and enfranchised as inhabitant householders. 
They would in fact undergo a change in their electoral character 
resembling that which occurred in parliamentary boroughs under the 
Reform Act of 1867, to all resident occupying freeholders under 
£10. When that Act came into operation, the borough qualification 
was £10 annual value ; now it is the rated occupancy of any dwell- 
ing house. Prior, therefore, to the Act of 1867, a man who lived 
upon a qualifying freehold property under £10 in a parliamentary 
borough held a right of voting for the county. By the Act of 
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1867, he was transformed in every case into a borough elector, and 
was disfranchised as to the county. The position I wish to establish 
is this—that if the property qualification were repealed, these 312,569 
electors would have no grievance. They would undergo a change in 
their electoral qualification. But this class contains a few who are 
in a different position, and who, I admit, would be altogether dis- 
franchised, These are they who, having the property qualification, 
and residing in the county, do not live upon the qualifying property. 
These voters lodge with their fathers or other relatives, or in furnished 
apartments, in regard to which it may be that they could not qualify 
as lodgers. I know valuable electors who belong to this very small 
and exceptional number. These are the handful who would be really 
disfranchised if the property qualification were wholly repealed. 
The question therefore arises in this very simple form with regard 
to this part of the subject: Shall we maintain the property vote in 
order that a son—or a daughter if we have women suffrage—living 
in his parent’s house, or any other person occupying non-qualifying 
apartments, may obtain the franchise? Before replying to this 
question there are three master points to be considered. First, that 
persons so situated in boroughs are not now enfranchised ; second, 
that the continuance of such a privilege must involve the power of 
making fagot voters; and thirdly, that it cannot be considered 
apart from that supreme difficulty upon the consideration of which 
we will now enter—the relation of the property vote to the borough 
franchise. In pursuance of that policy of uniformity to which, in 
principle, I hold the Liberal party to be pledged, are we to adopt 
the Scotch system, and to declare the soil of English parliamentary 
boroughs to be extra-county, or is the property franchise to continue 
in parliamentary boroughs? If it is to continue, then is it to be 
exercised for the borough or for the county? There appear to be 
136,265 county electors in England and Wales who are property 
voters in these boroughs. If we consent that they shall continue to 
vote for the county, how are we to reconcile such a continuance with 
the promise of equality and uniformity ? If they are to vote for the 
boroughs, who will venture to say that the boroughs will sanction 
such an innovation, and what limit is it proposed to assign to the 
increase of their number by persons resident within the borough or 
within the county ? 

There has been no agreement in policy between the larger voices 
of the Recess upon this most important matter. Mr. Fawcett has 
looked with sympathy upon “the extent to which the wishes and 
opinions of the inhabitants of counties may have been overborne by 
the votes of those who derive their county votes from property held 
within the limits of parliamentary boroughs,” and as he does not ad- 
yocate repeal of the property qualification, I am forced, with regret, 
to assume that he would be prepared to accept inequality, or to follow 
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the plan of Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Bright sostrongly denounced that method 
in 1859, that his speeches of this Recess seem to imply his acceptance 
of the property qualification for counties only, with the condition of 
residence within the county. This would of course establish a glaring 
inequality of franchise, as between boroughs and counties, together 
with dissimilarity as between each of the three kingdoms. If 
we accept that which appears to be Mr. Fawcett’s view—that the 
Liberal electors in county constituencies are generally those who 
have their qualification in parliamentary boroughs, then if the Scotch 
plan were adopted, and the soil of the boroughs were taken from the 
counties;— Would it be just; could it be defended; that there should be 
a power of fagoting voters upon property outside the boroughs ; that, 
for example, a £12 rent-charge in a county upon which a man could 
fagot his six sons or nephews or other dependents dwelling with 
him, should be worth more, as carrying such electoral privileges, than 
a similar rent-charge upon the other side of the street, within the 
boundaries of a borough? The statesmen who hope in this way to 
make a settlement of the franchise which shall have any satisfactory 
endurance, are, it seems to me, building upon sand. 

I will only add a few words upon minority representation. Lord 
Cairns is generally accepted as author of the existing plan of minority 
representation ; but Lord Cairns adopted it from Lord John Rus- 
sell’s Reform Bill of 1854. Lord John Russell’s idea in his own 
words, was that “ we might havea Liberal country gentleman sitting 
for Buckinghamshire, and a Conservative manufacturer for: Man- 
chester.” He wrote of the plan in 1874 with little satisfaction, as 
“borrowed” by Lord Cairns. He had doubts as to whether it would 
not be “ unpalatable,’ and Lord Russell’s latest recommendation 
was this :— 


‘*I trust the suffrage will be extended on good old English principles and 
in accordance with good old English notions of representation. I should be 
sorry to see the dangers of universal suffrage and of unlimited democracy 
averted or sought to be averted, by such invidious schemes as granting to the 
rich a plurality of votes, or by contrivances altogether unknown to our habits, 


such as Mr. Hare’s scheme.” 

No individual is found to advocate extension of the plan which 
Lord Cairns took from the Bill of 1854, and which Lord Russell’s 
maturer judgment appeared to repudiate. Mr. Fawcett denounces 
this “‘ awkward ” method, and accuses it of having placed propor- 
tional representation “under a cloud.” Mrs. Fawcett has examined 
Mr. Hare’s scheme with remarkably acute appreciation, and her 
declaration that “it is not too much to say that some method 
must be contrived for removing the uncertainty as to the appropri- 
ation of the second vote before Mr. Hare’s plan could be applied in 
practice,” is only one among many objections which must prove fatal 
to any suggestion of that method of election. The discredited plan 
of minority representation now adopted has a most unhealthy opera- 
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tion. Ido not care to inquire whether its results are more favourable 
to one party or to the other. Its tendency is to encourage the “skill” 
of election managers, to sap and impair the healthy rivalry which 
exists where the question is simply that of gaining a majority. In 
some places, it does harm to the minority by producing a supine 
satisfaction with their minor share of representation. It cannot be 
denied that the effort of Parliament should be to give fair encourage- 
ment to every minority, not certainly that it shall obtain representa- 
tion and darken the counsels of Parliament with immature cries and 
with the squabbles of discordant factions, but that it may become a 
majority by perseverance and by popular test of its principles and 
policy. I goso far with the friends of proportional representation 
that Iam disposed not to diminish, except where the area is incon- 
venient, the largest of our constituencies. Proportional representa- 
tion, when carried to its ultimate limits, makes of the nation a single 
constituency. I believe that this principle should influence our 
deliberations, with the restrictions which are imposed by the forces 
of local character and sentiment. Mr. Forster, at Bradford, spoke 
of London as an experiment in electoral districts. That is somewhat 
confusing. Out of four of the metropolitan boroughs, the least 
populous has 40,000 more peoplé than Manchester. From 1832 
onwards, we have adopted a principle which has been followed with 
no deviation, that of enlarging our constituencies as the surest means 
to obtain honest expression of the national will. In that half 
century, one great man stepped aside from the path and recom- 
mended equal constituencies of 50,000 people, each returning a single 
member. That was Mr. Cobden’s plan. He formed it perhaps in 
haste, certainly without responsibility. It is, however, a substantial 
proposal. Like all that Mr. Cobden said, it has both simplicity and 
reality. It is possible and plausible. A question which divides 
opinion at present, is whether a plan like Mr. Cobden’s or the method 
of election now adopted in most boroughs of returning members by a 
simple majority is the more desirable. I cherish as a possession of 
worth, the local pride of communities. I am surprised when it is 
argued that though the election of two members by a simple majority 
may be safe, that of seven would be dangerous. The truth is that 
the difference would be all in favour of diversity in the election. The 
question may be fairly viewed in: this light :—Is it easier for an 
association to nominate two candidates, or seven candidates, for 
whom the larger number of the constituency will vote? Suppose it 
possible that in Manchester every Liberal of every shade will vote 
for two candidates selected by the asscciation. Is it likely that any 
association could obtain an equal support in the case of seven candi- 
dates? Is it not obvious that an enlargement of the number of 
members would be much in favour of the principle of proportional 
representation? Some have assumed that a great and proud con- 
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stituency would allow itself to be ruled in regard to representation 
by a band of waverers who, it is suggested, would command the 
whole power of the country by inclining to one side or the other at a 
general election. I have little patience with such suggestions and 
no belief in them. It would be more rational to question the fitness 
of people for representative institutions who were likely to submit to 
the most odious and most easily avoided form of usurpation. Then 
it is objected that there would occur violent swayings of power from 
side to side. Here again is displayed a strange want of corfidence 
in those institutions of which these objectors approve. I think the 
best way to secure excellence in representative government, is to 
maintain in all its processes the highest, the deepest, and the most 
open responsibility. I should not advocate extension of the fran- 
chise if I thought the people would act foolishly. 

I hope we may succeed in arresting the tendency to disintegrate 
the large constituencies. The plan of reform which I have suggested 
both in and out of Parliament, is one which would preserve as 
separate constituencies only the towns above 50,000 population and 
the counties. In that proposal, I had regard to the repeated and 
most independent utterances of Lord Russell. It is not ten years 
since he penned these words :— 


‘* My own opinion is that if ever there should come a time when public opinion 
should be favourable to the destruction of the small boroughs and the admission 
of householders to yote in counties, it will be well not to make some paltry 
changes which would whet the appetite for fresh designs, but to make a warrant- 
able alteration which may stand the test of time and be fitted to serve the pur- 
poses of the coming generation. ... . Parliament ought not to content itself 
with giving to householders in counties the same right of voting which they 


have in boroughs, lopping off a few small towns, but the scheme of Cromwell 
should be revived in these better times.” 


Cromwell’s scheme, which Lord Russell again and again com- 
mended to the statesmen of this time, confined representation to 
counties and to great towns. Lord Russell approved it because ‘‘ the 
small boroughs were totally omitted.” To convert our large 
boroughs into small constituencies would, I think, be an unfortunate 
and retrograde policy. 

The main difficulty in Parliamentary Reform rests in the agency 
through which it must be accomplished. The House of Commons 
has a natural bias in favour of existing arrangements. I do not 
admire, I cannot approve, the system of grouping which is so 
general in Scotland ; but I doubt if any Government could upset it. 
The grouping of small boroughs is, in fact, a carving out of the 
country to suit the supposed exigencies of the worst land system in the 
world. Ido not accuse the late Prime Minister of “‘ gerrymandering,” 
but when Lord Randolph Churchill advises the “judicious grouping” 
of seventy-one small boroughs, I note a survival of the mischievous 
conception which led Mr. Disraeli to believe that the best security 
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for that which he described as the landed interest, was by the complete 
severance from the county constituencies of all congregated popula- 
tion. Surely it is the duty of Parliament to foster rather than 
to separate all that makes identity of interest. For two hundred 
years legislation has tended to divide town and country, with 
injurious success. In Wales boroughs are grouped which are 30 
miles and more distant from one another. In Scotland the average 
distance of one group is 47} miles, and the maximum 74. In 
another the average is 49, and the maximum 108 miles. A town is 
not like an island in a sea, an obstruction to the every-day motion 
which surrounds it. A town in a county is the natural heart of 
the district by which it is surrounded, the most vital seat of its life 
and interests. There are obvious reasons for the separate represen- 
tation of such cities as Manchester; but to group all the small 
boroughs would be, it seems to me, an offence against common life 
and common interests. This country has suffered most deeply from 
the idea that a congregated population can have no concern with 
agriculture. If grouping is to be the plan of the next redistribu- 
tion this delusion will be stamped more broadly than ever upon the 
face of the country. 

When Reform is taken in hand; the desire of all is to approach 
finality. Mr. Forster wishes the question to be set at rest not only 
for his own lifetime, but for that of the young men who heard him 
last month at Bradford. The realisation of that hope must depend 
entirely upon the quality, the amount, of principle which the House 
of Commons is prepared to put into the work, and upon the dis- 
interested and patriotic resistance which Members of Parliament are 
willing to make against the claims ofexpediency. I recognise the force 
of many objections to uniformity of franchise ; but there can be no 
permanence in any settlement from which it is excluded. The hope 
of permanence is vain if there be no equality between boroughs 
and counties. There can, I think, be no stability in any reform 
which makes the small boroughs outcasts from the counties. No 
plan of reform can long endure which does not fix the smallest limit 

“of a constituency at a number of population such as experience has 
proved to be generally above the level of corruption. And those who 
are sincere in desiring to give a lasting character to the reforms of 
this period must endeavour to reach some basis of representation 
which shall be to a certain extent self-adjusting as to the future, in 
accordance with the movement, the increase or the decline, of popu- 
lation. It is obvious that these conditions are all dependent upon 
the first. "What is to be the parliamentary franchise, or, what are 
to be the franchises, of the people? Until the legislating power has 
replied in words of Law to that question, we may dream of, but we 
cannot decide upon, the redistribution of political power. 

ArtHuR ARNOLD. 








TURKISH ARABIA. 


TuERE is ample evidence in the reports which appear from time to 
time in the daily papers, English and foreign, and in articles pub- 
lished in this Review, of the very serious condition of the Asiatic 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire. Many people have written in 
detail regarding the state of affairs in Egypt, in Armenia, in Syria, 
and in the Hedjaz, but no one has as yet troubled the public 
with information about that remote province on the Turco-Per- 
sian border known to Indian officials as Turkish Arabia. And, 
therefore, it is not surprising that the telegrams which appeared 
in the daily papers during June and July regarding the forcible 
stoppage by the Ottoman authorities of British mail steamers 
plying on the Tigris should have failed to arouse popular interest. 
And yet, both on account of the historical associations of which the 
country is full, of its long-established connection with British trade 
in the East, and of the great future which must lie in store for its 
fertile plains once the granary of the world, Turkish Arabia deserves 
to be better known among Englishmen than unfortunately is the 
case. It is a province of large extent covering an area, approxi- 
mately, of 140,000 square miles, about twice the size of England 
and Scotland together. It contains a mixed population of Arabs, 
Kurds, Jews, and Christians. But as the Jews are only numerous 
in Baghdad and in one or two other towns, and as the Christian 
element, except in Mosul and thence farther north, is of no poli- 
tical importance, Turkish Arabia may be described with sufficient 
accuracy as a wholly Muhammadan province peopled by Arabs 
and Kurds. The city of Baghdad, situate on both banks of the 
Tigris, is the capital of the country and the head-quarters of the 
Turkish Pasha in charge of the administration. This Pasha, or Vali 
—for that is his official designation—is appointed from Constan- 
tinople, and holds office just so long as the Sultan pleases. He is 
assisted by a coadjutor, styled the Modwin, who discharges among™ 
other duties that of watching his superior’s conduct and reporting his 
shortcomings to the Porte. As an additional check, in case the Vali 
and his Deputy should fraternise, the military administration is 
intrusted to a general officer, who being placed in direct subordina- 
tion to the War Minister at Constantinople, has ample facilities of 
thwarting the civil power. Such a system, as might be expected, 
does not conduce to efficient administration, but it also prevents any 
one official from obtaining too much power, and this, perhaps, from 
an Ottoman stand-point, is the main object in view. 

Two of the three districts into which Kurdistan is usually divided 
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fall more or less within the limits of Turkish Arabia and of the Vali’s 
political relations. These two districts are Central Kurdistan and 
South-Eastern Kurdistan. The former extends north and south 
along the Turco-Persian borders from Lake Van to Sulimanieh ; the 
latter comprises the Turkish districts of Sulimanieh and Scharizor, 
the Persian provinces of Ardilan or Sehna and Kirmanshah, and a 
strip of country including the plain of Zohab from Kirmanshah to 
the extremity of the Luristan Hills. The Turkish Kurds, in the 
districts of Van, Mosul, and Sulimanieh, may number 700,000 souls. 
In religion they are Sunni-Muhammadans of a bigoted type, and 
are devoted followers of the Great Sheikh—the founder of the Kadi- 
riyeh dervishes—Abd-el-Kadir Ghilani, whose mosque and tomb are 
at Baghdad. 

Turning now to the country below Baghdad, and taking first the 
left bank of the Tigris, it is only necessary to mention two towns, 
Kut-el-Amara and Amara, the chief stopping-places’ of the steamers 
which navigate the river between Baghdad and Basrah. The 
country lying between these towns and inland as far as the Per- 
sian frontier belongs to the Beni Laam, an Arab tribe of considerable 
strength and evil reputation. This tribe pays revenue to the Ottoman 
Government, but, as might be expected from the close proximity of 
their territory to the Luristan Hills, the Beni Laam have intimate 
relations with the Feili Kurds, who are subject to Persia. Like the 
Feilis, the Beni Laam are fanatical Shias, and their religious sym- 
pathies, as they have shown when the occasion has served, are conse- 
quently entirely anti-Turkish. Amara, the town which marks the 
south-eastern limit of the Beni Laam territory, is admirably placed 
for trade. It is situated just above the marshes of the Tigris, at the 
point where the river Hud, flowing out of the Tigris, establishes 
water communication with Howeiza and Khuzistan. Thanks to the 
steamers of the Tigris and Euphrates Steam Navigation Company, 
Amara is a thriving place, and may contain five thousand inhabitants. 

At Kornah the Tigris joins the Euphrates, and the two streams 
form a single river, known from this point by the name of the Shat- 
el-Arab. The Turks claim the right bank of the Shat along its 
whole course, but the left bank, from a point a few miles above 
Muhamerah, and thence to the sea, is occupied by the Ka’ab Arabs in 
subordination, more or less, to Persia. 

Originally, that is at the date (1639) of the treaty between Sultan 
Murad and the Shah of Persia, the Ka’ab Arabs were undoubtedly 
Turkish subjects. They lived in the marshes of the Tigris, near Kornah, 
and paid the Turkish authorities at Basrah (Bussorah) a tax for the 
right to pasture buffaloes, Their sheikh was also invested every year 
with a robe of office. A season of drought which caused the pastures 
to fail compelled the tribe to migrate to lands watered by the Karun, 
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and the connection of the Ka’ab Arabs with Persia dates from this 
event, although the payments to the Turkish authorities were con- 
tinued for some years. In the troublous times which in Persia and 
Turkey marked the middle of the last century, the fortunes of a tribe 
such as the Ka’ab Arabs greatly depended upon the personal cha- 
racter of its sheikhs. Sheikh Selman, who, in the year 1750, was 
chief of the Ka’ab, possessed all the qualities of a leader of men, and 
enjoyed to the full the confidence and attachment of his people. He 
took advantage of the hostilities between Persia and Turkey, and of 
the contests between the Zends and the Kajars for the crown of 
Persia, to establish himself as far as the Hindidn River in the Persian 
province of Fars, and northward along the Karunk to Band-i-Kir. 
From Turkey he obtained the large island of Abadan, in the Shat- 
el-Arab, the territory of Dowasir, on the right bank of that river, 
and on the left bank a tract of country in the neighbourhood of the 
Haffar canal, including the present town of Muhamerah. 

Upon the final establishment of the Kajar dynasty in Persia the 
affairs of the Ka’ab Arabs attracted attention, and little by little the 
tribe succumbed to Persian influence. In 1812 the Ka’ab were ousted 
from their possessions on the left bank of the Shat-el-Arab by the 
Montefik Arabs, and Muhamerah, which originally comprised only 
two petty mud forts on either side of the mouth of the Haffar canal, 
was built as a protection against their furtherinroads. The Turkish 
authorities left the Ka’ab alone until 1837, when Ali Pasha, Vali of 
Baghdad, attacked and plundered Muhamerah, which, having become 
a commercial town of some local importance, injured the revenue of 
Basrah. At this time the Chief of Muhamerah was a certain Haji 
Jabir, the son of the Ka’ab sheikh by a slave mother. The conduct 
of the Turks in destroying Muhamerah caused Haji Jabir to throw 
himself into the hands of the Persians, who took advantage of the 
feud between him and the legitimate sheikhs of the Ka’ab to occupy 
Muhamerah with Persian troops; and though these were subsequently 
withdrawn, the authority of the Persian Government has been recog- 
nised ever since in a greater or less degree. In the Persian war of 
1856 Muhamerah was bombarded by the vessels of the Indian navy, 
and occupied by the British invading force, but was restored to 
Persia on the conclusion of peace. Haji Jabir died at a very advanced 
age about two years ago, and the Persian authorities have divided 
the Government between his two sons, Sheikh Muhammad and Sheikh 
Mizal. But the arrangement may be safely regarded as merely pro- 
visional, for the dissensions that are sure before long to break out 
between the brothers will afford a pretext for more detailed super- 
vision by the Persian authorities and for the appointment of a 
Persian governor. 


The situation of Muhamerah at the point of the junction of the 
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Karun—the only navigable river in Persia—with the Shat-el-Arab, 
and its greater proximity to the sea, give it advantages as a trading 
mart superior to any which Basrah, on the Turkish bank of the river, 
possesses. The loss of Muhamerah and of the adjoining territory 
on the left bank of the Shat-el-Arab and of the island of Abadan, is 
therefore, on commercial grounds alone, a misfortune to Turkey. Its 
real importance, however, lies in the fact that the acquisition of 
Muhamerah not only confers on Persia co-riparian rights on the Shat- 
el-Arab, but places in Persian hands a strategical position of the 
highest value in the event of war with Turkey. If at the conclusion 
of the Persian war we had not restored Muhamerah this position of 
vantage would now be in British keeping, with great profit to British 
political influence at Teheran and to British trade with Persia and 
Mesopotamia. 

The country which lies between the right bank of the Tigris and 
the left bank of the Euphrates is known to the Arabs as “ El- 
Jezireh,”’ “the Island,” and to Europeans as Mesopotamia, or the 
country between the rivers. A line drawn from Hit on the Euphrates, 
to Samara on the Tigris, would follow the geological formation of the 
soil and demarcate the natural boundary which separates Upper from 
Lower Mesopotamia. Below this line the country is flat and of a 
low elevation, and the soil purely alluvial; above it the formation is 
secondary and the country an undulating plain rising gradually to- 
wards the north. The people of Mesopotamia are Arab in nationality 
and Muhammadan in religion; in the upper division Sunnis pre- 
dominate, and in the lower Shias, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the holy cities of Kazmain, Kerbela, and Nejef. The principal Arab 
tribe in Upper Mesopotamia is the Shamar Jerba, who migrated from 
Nejd about a hundred years ago, and who are still Bedouins. The 
Shamar wander over the whole of Northern Mesopotamia. In the 
summer their chief encampment is at Shergot, on the Upper Tigris, a 
short distance below Mosul, and in the winter they approach Baghdad 
to buy supplies. The Shamar pay no tribute, but their present Sheikh, 
Ferhén-ibn-Sfuik, has accepted from the Turkish government the title 
of Pasha with a yearly allowance (which is rarely, if ever, paid), and 
in return for which he is supposed to guarantee the safety of travellers 
in his territory. 

The Shamar are at feud with the neighbouring tribes, such as the 
Anizeh, the Dilem, and the Montefik—a state of things which the 
Turkish authorities naturally regard with entire satisfaction, for the 
stability of Ottoman rule in Mesopotamia depends in a great degree 
on the quarrels and animosities which divide the Arab tribes. In the 
feud with the Montefik, which originated in the following circum- 
stances, Arab sympathies are on the side of the Shamar. A few 
years ago Abdul Kerim, brother of Ferhan, the present Sheikh of the 
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Shamar, being hard pressed by the Turks, took refuge with Nasir, 
Sheikh of the Montefik, and claimed sanctuary from him. Nasir 
granted it, and in accordance with well-known Arab usage became 
responsible for the safety of his guest. Nasir, however, by all 
accounts was anxious, for reasons of his own, to make a display of 
loyalty to the Porte. It happened that just at this time he was 
Mutasarif or Lieut.-Governor of the Montefik country, and on the 
pretext that his duty as an Ottoman official was paramount to his 
obligations as an Arab Sheikh, he surrendered Abdul Kerim to the 
Turks, who took him to Mosul and hanged him on the bridge. 

The Montefik proper are comparatively a small tribe, and in point 
of fact the country which is known as that of the Montefik Arabs 
comprises the lands of a number of Fellah tribes who have attained a 
considerable degree of prosperity through trade and agriculture and 
who have accepted Montefik protection. The Al-Sadun—the particu- 
lar clan to which the ruling sheikhs of the Montefik belong—claim 
descent from the Sharifs of Mecca. Consequently, they are of course 
Sunnis, but most of the tribes subordinate to the Montefik hold Shia 
tenets. In July, 1880, one of these subject tribes—the Al-bu-Mu- 
hammad, who dwell in the marshes of the Tigris between Basrah and 
Kornah—laid wait for and endeavoured to capture the British steamer 
Khalifa. The attack was delivered at a well-chosen spot, where 
the Tigris takes a sharp bend in the shape of the letter S. It is 
necessary in order to double this bend to approach close to the bank 
where the water shallows, and where the slightest mistake in steering 
must inevitably beach the vessel. As the Khalifa entered this bend 
the Arabs on the bank fired a volley, killing two of the crew and 
wounding the captain and chief engineer. The native Lascars at the 
wheel fled below and all was inconfusion. The situation was critical, 
for in less than five minutes the Khalifa would have run ashore, and 
great loss of life must have ensued. Fortunately, however, Captain 
Clements, notwithstanding his wound, which was severe, maintained 
his presence of mind, and steering the vessel by her engines rounded 
the point in safety and steamed out of reach of harm. Various 
motives have been assigned for this daring outrage, unprecedented in 
the history of British relations with the Arabs of Mesopotamia. Some 
people said that the Al-bu-Muhammad, driven to desperation by the 
misgovernment of the Turkish authorities, resolved to stop all traffic 
on the Tigris and to compel, by attacking a British mail steamer, the 
attention of the British Government to their wrongs. A plot of this 
nature, however, could scarcely have originated in the unassisted 
intelligence of an ignorant and half-savage tribe like the Al-bu-Mu- 
hammad ; if the attack on the Khalifa was really planned with the 
intention of forcing, as it were, the hand of the British Government, 
it is probable that results were hoped for altogether beyond the mere 
redress of grievances of the tribe in question. 
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From Fao, the telegraph station at the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab, 
the Pasha of Baghdad claims jurisdiction as far as El-Katif, on 
the Arab littoral of the Persian Gulf. Turkish authority in these 
parts is, however, merely nominal; it may be said to date from 1871, 
in which year Midhat Pasha dispatched an expedition from Baghdad 
to support Abdullah-bin-Feysul in his contest with his brother Sacod 
for the chiefship of the Wahabis. The result was the ruin of both 
brothers and the appointment of a Turkish Kaim-Makam at El- 
Hassa, who also exercises a perfunctory supervision along the coast. 

British relations with Turkish Arabia date from the establishment 
by the East India Company, about two hundred and fifty years ago, 
of a factory in Basrah, under the supervision of the Company’s agent 
at Gamrun (Bandar Abbas), in the Persian Gulf. In the year 1720 
Basrah was considered of sufficient importance to demand the appoint- 
ment of a separate Resident, but owing to Dutch and French com- 
petition, the arbitrary proceedings of the local authorities, and the 
unsettled state of the country, the Company’s trade could hardly have 
been very profitable. War broke out between Persia and Turkey in 
1743, and in the autumn of the following year Basrah was besieged 
for three months by a Persian force. Then came troubles with the 
Montefik Arabs, who, in resentment for an attempt to enhance the 
tax on their date gardens, cut the banks of the Shat-el-Arab, and 
inundated the country up to the walls of Basrah. In these days 
there were no disciplined battalions to enforce the Sultan’s authority, 
and his behests were very lightly regarded. The Pasha of Basrah, 
for instance, did not hesitate to oppose by force of arms the imperial 
firman joining Basrah to the Pashalik of Baghdad. He was obliged 
to yield only because the Sheikh of the Montefik, who, having 30,000 
fighting Arabs at his command, was the real arbiter of the destinies 
of Lower Mesopotamia, gave his support to the Pasha of Baghdad. 

The Company’s difficulties were further enhanced by the jealousy 
with which their representative was regarded by the local Turkish 
authorities. They endeavoured, in order to prevent the Company 
from‘acquiring permanent influence in the country, to insist on the 
chief of the factory being changed every year. And they might have 
gained their point, except for the active intervention of the British 
Ambassador, who succeeded, in 1764, in regularising the position of 
the Company’s representative by obtaining for him a Consular Birat. 

Towards the end of 1774 fresh hostilities broke out between Turkey 
and Persia, and during the whole of 1775 the country round Basrah 
was the scene of incessant conflicts between the Persians and the 
Ka’ab Arabs on the one side, and the Turks and the Montefik on the 
other. In April of the following year Basrah surrendered to the 
Persian General Sadu Khan, and remained in Persian hands for 
nearly three years. During this period, owing to the exactions of 
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the Persian officials, trade ceased to be profitable, and the lives and 
property of the Company’s servants were exposed to constant peril. 
Fortunately, a local insurrection resulted in the expulsion of the 
Persians and the restoration of Turkish authority; otherwise the 
factory at Basrah must undoubtedly have been closed. From this 
date until the end of the century the relations between the Company’s 
representatives and the Turks were, on the whole, of a most friendly 
and intimate character. As a matter of fact, his own position was so 
precarious that the Turkish Pasha could not afford to quarrel with 
the English. In Lower Mesopotamia he was confronted by two 
powerful chiefs—the Sheikh of the Montefik and the Sheikh of the 
Ka’ab, whose respective territories bordered on Basrah. The Persian 
Gulf, too, had not yet attained its present tranquil condition. It was 
infested by pirates, and the Imam of Muscat and the El-Joasim Arabs 
of Ras-el-Kheimah more than once threatened Basrah with attack. 
In 1787 Sheikh Thamir of the Montefik seized the Turkish galleys 
lying in the Shat-el-Arab, imprisoned the Turkish governor, and held 
Basrah pending a satisfactory settlement of his differences with the 
Pasha of Baghdad. The Sheikh of the Ka’ab also erected batteries on 
the right bank of the Shat, with the intention of cutting off all com- 
munication between Basrah and the sea, and defeated the Turkish 
fleet in a pitched battle at the mouth of the Haffar canal. Occasionally, 
and uader great pressure, the British Resident at Basrah lent the 
Turks the aid of the Company’s vessels, but more often British 
assistance was limited to the supply of arms and ammunition. 
Experience derived from constant intercourse had given the Com- 
pany’s representatives a very poor opinion of the Turks. ‘ Nothing 
can be worse,” wrote Mr. Moore, “than the policy of assisting such 
people as the Turks. They have no gratitude. You gain no advantage 
by it, whether with respect to commerce or anything else. Only 
assist them once, they always think themselves entitled to assistance 
hereafter.” 

In 1798 the Court of Directors appointed for the first time a per- 
manent Resident at Baghdad in the person of Mr. Harford Jones, 
afterwards Sir Harford Jones-Brydges, British Minister in Persia. 
The objects of this appointment were entirely political. Mr. Jones 
was instructed to watch the proceedings of the French, who then held 
Syria and Egypt; to obtain and transmit news of Buonaparte’s move- 
ments and intentions, with special reference to the projected demon- 
stration against India by the valley of the Euphrates; and to enlist - 
against the French the sympathies of the Pasha of Baghdad and of 
the Arab tribes of Mesopotamia. In 1799 envoys from Tippoo arrived 
at Basrah, en route for Constantinople. They were furnished with 
presents and letters to the Sultan entreating help, and representing 
in- strong terms the oppression and tyranny which the Muhammadans 
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of India underwent at the hands of the English. The incident is 
curious as being, perhaps, the earliest serious attempt to establish 
relations between the Sultan, as supreme protector of Islam, and 
the Muhammadans of India; and these overtures are all the more 
remarkable from the fact that Tippoo was a Shia. The embassy 
got no farther than Basrah, for the Resident having expatiated on 
the folly of appealing to the Sultan, who was an ally of the British 
Government, told the envoys of Tippoo’s death and of the capture of 
Seringapatam, and induced them to return to India in one of the 
Company’s vessels. 

Soliman Pasha, who at this time was Vali of Baghdad, occupied a 
very exceptional position. He ruled an immense tract of country, 
extending from Diarbekir on the Upper Tigris to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and was probably the most powerful official in the 
Ottoman dominions. He and his descendants managed to keep the 
government of the country in their own hands for nearly half a cen- 
tury ; they issued firmans in their own names, corresponded with the 
English authorities in India, and sent envoys on their own account to 
Calcutta and Bombay. In 1807, when Turkey and England were at 
war, Ali Pasha refused to dismiss the British Residents at Baghdad 
and Basrah; and in 1808 he received Lieutenant-Colonel (afterwards 
Sir John) Malcolm, who had been appointed “ Envoy Extraordi- 
nary,” on the part of the Governor-General of India, to the “ King of 
Persia and the Pasha of Baghdad.” This system of maintaining 
direct diplomatic relations with the Government of India subsisted 
for some years after the break up of Soliman Pasha’s family. For 
as late as 1827, when Mahmud II. ordered the reform of the Turkish 
army, the Pasha of Baghdad applied to the Government of Bombay 
for British officers to instruct his new “ regulars,” and to assist him 
generally in organizing the defences of the province against an 
apprehended attack from Russia. At last, however, in consequence, 
it may be, of remonstrances from Constantinople, the Court of 
Directors were induced to remind the Government of India that the 
Pasha of Baghdad could not be regarded as an independent prince, 
that he was merely a temporary governor of a Turkish province, 
accountable for all his acts to the Sultan, whose sovereign rights must 
be respected, and at whose Court a British ambassador represented the 
British nation. From this date the control of the Porte over the 
affairs of Turkish Arabia entered a new phase. Hitherto the Pashas 
of Baghdad had indeed held office under a firman from Constantinople, 
but the individuals who really disposed of the destinies of the country 
were the Kurd chieftains of Central and South-East Kurdistan, and the 
sheikhs of the Montefik and other leading Arab tribes. A new Vali 
could scarcely hope to succeed in enforcing the Sultan’s firman order- 
ing the deposition of the Vali in possession unless he could reckon 
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upon Arab or Kurdish support. And inasmuch as Arab and Kurdish 
interests were usually ranged on opposite sides, a new succession was 
rarely settled without an appeal toarms. In one respect, its inacces- 
sibility: from Constantinople, Turkish Arabia resembled Egypt, and 
its remoteness from the centre of government necessarily impeded the 
consolidation of the Sultan’s authority. But Turkish Arabia differed 
from Egypt in that the population, instead of being abject fellaheen 
destitute of leaders and incapable of resistance, consisted of inde- 
pendent and warlike Arab and Kurdish tribes, obedient to their 
Sheikhs and Beys and animated by a profound detestation of Ottoman 
rule. Hence it was that the Valis of Baghdad were unable to turn 
the weakness of the central authority to their own profit and achieve 
an independent position; they were not strong enough to deal with 
the Arab and Kurdish chieftains as Mehemet Ali dealt with the 
Mamelukes. 

K question, however, whether except for English support the 
Sultan would ever have succeeded in establishing his authority 
in Turkish Arabia on anything like a firm basis, and for a time 
it was doubtful whether that support would be accorded. The 
competition between the Imperial Government and the Governor- 
General of India for the supreme direction of Oriental politics which 
culminated in the dispatch of rival embassies to Persia existed also 
in Turkish Arabia. If the Government of India had prevailed, it 
is possible that the Pasha of Baghdad would either have become a 
second Khedive under Indian control, or have gradually drifted into 
a position like that of the Imam of Maskat or the Khan of Khelat. 
The orders, however, which prohibited the Government of India from 
maintaining direct diplomatic relations with the Pasha of Baghdad 
decided the question of local supremacy in the Sultan’s favour. They 
were followed by Chesney’s Euphrates expedition, undertaken by the 
British Government with the direct sanction of Sultan Mahmud IT. 
And although the Arab Sheikhs to whom the Sultan’s firmans were 
addressed were so little under the control of the Porte that Colonel 
Chesney concluded a treaty with one of the most powerful of them, 
the general effect of the expedition was to impress the people with 
the notion that behind the Sultan was a stronger power. And this 
idea was confirmed by the character which British policy in Turkish 
Arabia gradually assumed. In the Persian Gulf the Indian navy 
maintained the peace of the sea and protected Basrah from attack 
by the maritime Arabs. A British gunboat patrolled the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, and kept in check the lawless tribes of Lower 
Mesopotamia. A general support also was given to a series of 
measures undertaken by successive Valis of Baghdad against the prin- 
cipal local chieftains, with the object of breaking their power and of 
compelling a complete recognition of Imperial authority. And as war 
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between Persia and Turkey would have seriously impeded the pro- 
gress of this work of consolidation, strenuous and successful efforts 
were made to keep the peace, often in imminent danger of being 
broken, between the two Muhammadan powers. 

Prima facie it would be natural to regard a province like Turkish 
Arabia, in which the Muhammadan element dominates all others, as 
a pillar of strength upon which a Muhammadan sovereign might 
lean with the fullest confidence. There are, however, some considera- 
tions which appear to justify a different conclusion. In Turkish 
Arabia the Ottoman Turks are aliens, and Ottoman rule is odious to 
Arabs and Kurds not so much on account of its intrinsic defects— 
though the people are far from indifferent to these—as because it is 
the rule of a foreigner. The possession of a common faith is the sole 
bond of union between Arabs and Kurds and their Ottoman masters, 
but the cohesion which is the natural outcome of this tie has not 
penetrated far below the surface. The Kurds are mostly Sunnis, but 
the Arab tribes of Turkish Arabia are divided pretty equally into 
Sunnis and Shias, and the last of course utterly reject the Sultan’s 
claim to the spiritual leadership of Islam. In Baghdad itself and its 
immediate vicinity Shias are in the majority. Their religious sym- 
pathies incline towards Persia, and are so little favourable to the 
Sultan that during the last Russian war the contingent of redifs 
enrolled among the Shias of Kerbela had to be collected at the point 
of the bayonet. Nor do the Sunni Kurds and the Sunni Arabs 
regard Ottoman supremacy from an identical point of view. Putting 
aside things which are mere accessories, the real foundation of the 
Sultan’s title to the Khalifate is his ability to protect Islam. As 
long as his material resources are equal to this task, so long will the 
Kurds acknowledge him to be the spiritual head of all Muham- 
madans, and therefore entitled to their obedience. With the Arabs 
the case is different. All Sunni Arabs sympathize in their inmost 
hearts with the idea of an Arab Khalifate, and in their eyes the 
Sultan is at best a Turk who has usurped and who holds by superior 
force the spiritual authority which rightfully belongs to the Beni 
Koreish, and which must eventually revert to them. In other words, 
the Kurds obey the Sultan because as long as he is able to make 
good his position as an efficient protector of Islam they regard him, 
without question, as rightful Khalifa. The Arabs, on the other 
hand, acquiesce in the Sultan’s Khalifate only because they are com- 
pelled by circumstances to acknowledge his authority as Padishah or 
Sovereign. The connection which subsists between the two things is 
so close and intimate that any diminution of the Sultan’s material 
resources must necessarily impair his spiritual authority. The Kurds 
would regard such diminution as evidence of the Sultan’s inability to 
protect Islam; the Arabs, as a sign that the Ottoman usurpation of 
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the Khalifate is approaching its end. What has been the actual 
course of events during the last six years, and what effect have they 
produced upon the minds of the inhabitants of the Asiatic provinces 
of the Ottoman Empire? In Europe the Porte has been compelled 
to cede territory in the actual occupation of Muhammadans to fifth- 
rate Christian Governments. In Asia, near their own homes, the 
Kurds have seen Batoum, Kars, and Ardahan pass under Russian 
dominion. Further, in the territory which remains to him, the 
Hedjaz and Yemen alone excepted, the Sultan has been constrained 
by the force majeure of the Christian Powers to set aside the 
precepts of the Koran and accord privileges to his Christian 
subjects which exalt them to a position of equality with the True 
Believers. As to the effect which these incidents have already 
produced, that is shown in the unsettled state of all parts of Arabia 
during the past few years, and in the proceedings of Sheikh Obeid- 
ullah in Kurdistan. As to the results which may ultimately 
follow, experience has shown the difficulty of attempting a fore- 
cast of the future of the Ottoman Empire. And, therefore, it is 
with great diffidence that I venture to indicate what may possibly 
happen in Turkish Arabia in the course, perhaps, of the next 
few years. On the north-east, and along the entire length of its 
eastern frontier, Turkish Arabia is flanked by two contiguous 
inimical Powers—Russia and Persia. Constantinople, on the other 
hand, is distant a month’s journey from Baghdad, so that in the 
event of attack Turkish Arabia must depend upon its own resources 
for defence. These consist of a bankrupt exchequer ; a corps d’armée of 
perhaps ter thousand men, whose pay is at least two years in arrear, 
and who are scattered in weak detachments over an immense tract of 
country; and a population more or less disaffected. Many people 
think that before long Russia will obtain an accession of territory in 
Armenia. If in the existing state of affairs Turkish Arabia is almost 
inaccessible from Constantinople, what will its position be when 
Russia holds Armenia, and Russian troops occupy Diarbekir ? 
Under such circumstances the provinces which constitute the Pasha- 
lik of Baghdad could hardly remain for long in Turkish hands. 
Either some Arab sheikh will establish himself in Lower Mesopo- 
tamia, while the Kurds seize the country between Baghdad and 
Mosul ; or Persia, supported by Russia, may advance from Kerman- 
shah and Muhamerah and occupy Baghdad and Basrah. The fate 
of Turkish Arabia concerns England to some extent on account of 
the commercial interests involved, but chiefly for political reasons. 
British trade in these parts has increased enormously during the 
last ten or fifteen years, and if any serious attempt were made to 
develop the resources of the country, which is second only to Lower 
Egypt in potential fertility, still greater results would soon be 
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obtained. As to the political interests at stake there can be no doubt 
of their magnitude. It is not prudent for England to disregard the 
influence which a foreign Power, acting as protector of the holy cities 
of Kerbela and Nejef, would be able to exercise over Shia-Muham- 
madans. Every one knows the facilities which a gathering of pil- 
grims collected from all parts of the world offers for the dissemina- 
tion of such political doctrines as may suit the exigencies of the time. 
But the matter of supreme importance is the fact that the Power 
which obtains possession of Lower Mesopotamia will command easy 
access to India by the Persian Gulf. The Tigris is navigable at all 
seasons of the year from Mosul, and in the spring floods from Diar- 
bekir ; the Euphrates, though in the marshes its channel is some- 
what intricate, is navigable from Balis to Kornah, where the two 
rivers join. From Kornah to the sea there is water for vessels of a 
very considerable draught. The present condition of the Persian 
Gulf, regarded as one of the approaches to India, may be compared 
to that of the Red Sea before the Overland route had been estab- 
lished, or the Isthmus of Suez pierced by a canal, and before Aden 
and Perim had passed under British rule. For years past the atten- 
tion of British statesmen has been engaged in watching, in the 
interests of our Indian empire, thé development of Russian policy in 
Central Asia and Northern Persia, and in opposing the introduction 
of Russian influence into Afghanistar. And, in furtherance of the 
same interests, we have recently undertaken military operations in 
Fgypt, and we are still engaged in organizing a stable and trust- 
worthy government in that country. But our calculations in 
respect to the protection of the north-west frontier of India, and the 
safety of our communications by the Suez canal and the Red Sea, 
may be upset at short notice by the break up of the Ottoman empire 
in Asia, or achange of policy on the part of the Sultan. Suppose, for 
instance, Syria should pass into the hands of France in compensation 
for the loss of Egypt, Armenia into those of Russia, and Mesopotamia 
become a province either of Russia or of Persia, which is almost 
synonymous with Russia; or suppose the policy of the pro-Russian 
party in Turkey should prevail, and Russia acquire the same influ- 
ence in Turkey as she has acquired in Persia, the interest of the 
political situation so far as India is concerned would soon be concen- 
trated in the Persian Gulf and its approaches. At present, with the 
exception of an occasional French or Turkish gun-boat, no vessels of 
war other than English are seen in the Gulf, and British influence 
is paramount over all other. But this state of things will not last 
for ever, and it may be well to take thought for the defence of the 
Persian Gulf, and to remember that, with the exception of Bassidor, 
in the island of Kishm, we do not possess a single coaling station, 
much less a strategical position anywhere in these waters. 
Trevor CHicHELE PLOWDEN. 
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Mr. Gonpwin Siru has recently fallen into the habit of denouncing 
the Irish people with much energy. Almost all the misfortunes of 
Ireland are, he apparently thinks, ascribable to the inherent 
depravity of the Irish Celt and the unredeemed scoundrelism of the 
Irish agitator. There is but one bright spot, he says, in the vast 
wilderness of Irish barbarism, and that spot is in Ulster. Ulster is 
civilised because it is Teutonic, and the agitator has no foothold there. 
The other provinces are barbarous because they are Celtic, and under 
the influence of a “vitriol press” and a gang of sanguinary dema- 
gogues. History has really had little to do with Irish discontent and 
Irish hatred of England; and Mr. Smith is greatly exercised lest 
“in the day of battle,” at the next general election, “the national 
conscience’’ should allow ‘‘a fancied burden of historical guilt ”’ to 
‘‘sit heavy on the spirit of the nation.” The strained relations 
between England and Ireland at the present day are not, he seems to 
urge, so much a question of history as of race and demagogism, and 
what is now most wanting, in his opinion, is the suppression of the 
demagogue and “the working of the savage clansman out of the 
Irishman’s character.” How the demagogue is to be suppressed, or 
how the “savage clansman is to be worked out of the Irishman’s 
character,’ Mr. Smith does not precisely tell us, but until both these 
ends are achieved he thinks it will be necessary to adopt what he 
himself once described as “the irrelevant remedy of coercion.”' In 
Land Acts or Reform Bills, in securing to the Irish tenant the 
fruits of his industry, in the equalisation of the franchise in both 
countries, or in the extension of local self-government in Ireland, 
he has no faith. Indeed, he seems to think that measures of this 
kind have a mischievous tendency, because they are calculated to 
“root the Celt in the soil;” and one of his chief complaints against 
England to-day is that she is “responsible for the preservation of 
the Celtic race in Ireland.” It is the policy of Oliver Cromwell, and 
not the policy of Mr. Gladstone, that finds favour in the eyes of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith. 

These, in brief, are, as I gather from his recent publications,’ the 
views of Mr. Smith on Ireland and the Irish. But he did not always 
hold these views. He did not always regard the Irish Celts as the 


(1) Irish History and Irish Charaeter, p. 184. 
(2) See Mr. Smith’s articles in the Nineteenth Century for July, 1882, and June, 1883, 


and his article in the Fortnightly Review for January, 1884, also a letter in the Pall 
Mall Gazstte, March 23, 1882. 
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vile race'-he now depicts them. He did not always ascribe Irish dis- 
content and Irish hatred of England to the plots and intrigues of 
unscrupulous ‘agitators ; and what one would like to ask (if the ques- 
tion be not impertinent) is when and why did Mr. Goldwin Smith 
change his views on Irish matters? The historical facts on which he 
based hisold views still remain the same. What are the new facts 
on which he has formed his new opinions? Awaiting any answer 
which Mr. Smith may deem it worth while to give to this question, 
I shall, in the meantime, inform such persons as may not be familiar 
with his works upon the subject what he thought and wrote about 
Ireland not very many years ago. 

In his interesting work, Irish History and Irish Character, 
published in 1861, he tells us (at page 13) that “there is no 
good reason for believing that the Irish Kelts are averse from 
labour, provided they be placed, as people of all races require to 
be placed, for at least two or three generations, in circumstances 
favourable to industry.” May I here ask Mr. Smith if, in his 
judgment, the “Irish Kelts” have been placed “for two or three 
generations in circumstances favourable to industry” ? And if he be of 
that opinion, may I take the further liberty of requesting him to 
fix the precise date at which they were so placed. At the same page 
of the same book he continues: “It has been well said of their 
[the Irish] past industrial character and history, ‘We were reckless, 
ignorant, improvident, drunken, and idle. We were idle, for we had 
nothing to do; we were reckless, for we had no hope ; we were igno- 
rant, for learning was denied us; we were improvident, for we had no 
future ; we were drunken, for we sought to forget our misery.’ No 
part of this defence, probably, is more true than that which connects 
the drunkenness of the Irish people with their misery. Drunkenness 
is, generally speaking, the vice of despair ; and it springs from the 
despair of the English peasant as rankly as from that of his Irish 
fellow. The sums of money which have lately been transmitted by Irish 
emigrants to their friends in Ireland seem a conclusive answer to 
much loose denunciation of the national character, both in a moral 
and an industrial point of view.” So wrote Mr. Smith in1861. Yet 
there are few men at the present day who indulge in more “loose 
denunciation”’ of the Irish ‘national character” than he does. He 
has recently described the Irish Celts as a “fatal” and “degrading 
element.” ! But he said of them in 1861: “The two races [Saxon 
and Celt] blended together may well be expected to produce a great 
and gifted nation ; and it would probably detract from our greatness, 
and from the richness of our national gifts, if the Keltic element 
should be. too much drained away by unlimited emigration.” 


(1) Article in the Nineteenth Century entitled ‘Why send more Irish to America!” 
June, 1883. 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Smith seems now to be the staunch advocate of 
(practically) unlimited emigration, provided the stream be turned 
away from Canada, where, he seems to think, an influx of Irish 
emigrants would tend to degrade the population.’ 

So much with reference to Mr. Smith’s views—present and past— 
of the ‘Irish Kelt.” Next with reference to his opinions respecting 
the cause of Irish discontent and hatred of England. He has recently 
written an article in the Fortnightly Review for the express purpose 
of “removing” from the “ national conscience a fancied burden of 
historical guilt” on the subject of Ireland; and in answer to the 
question which he asks on p. 46, viz. ‘‘ Why, then, do the Irish 
hate England ?” he ignores the testimony of history, and throws the 
chief blame on the agitators. But let us see what he had to say less 
than twenty years ago with reference to the connection between Irish 
history and Irish discontent and crime. 

In his Three English Statesmen, published in 1867, he says (at 
p. 274): “TI have myself sought and found in the study of Irish 
history the explanation of the paradox that a people with so many 
gifts, so amiable, naturally so submissive to rulers, and everywhere 
but in their own country industrious, are in their own country 
bywords of idleness, disaffection, and agrarian crime.” How comes it, 
may I ask, that Mr. Smith in 1884 thinks that Irish “ disaffection ” 
and “agrarian crime” spring from agitation, whereas in 1867 he 
“found in the study of Irish history ” the cause of their existence ? 
Has Mr. Smith given up the study of Irish history since 1867, or 
has he forgotten it, or found that he had then read it amiss? At 
present Mr. Smith will not make the slightest allowance for Irish 
misdeeds, because, apparently, he regurds the Irish Celt as an inhe- 
rently lawless being—the mere prey of the agitator—a creature 
quite impervious to the influences of civilisation. But formerly he 
used to be an apologist, on ‘‘ historical grounds,” for Irish disaffection 
and lawlessness. Thus in his Irish History and Character he writes 
(at p. 70), “‘ Those who are disposed to regard the Irish as inherently 
lawless will do well to remember the historical relations between 
the people and the English law ;” and he adds (at p. 194), “ Justice 
requires that allowance should be made on historical grounds for the 
failings of the Irish people. If they are wanting in industry, in 
regard for the rights of property, in reverence for the law, history 
furnishes a full explanation of their defects. ... . They have never 
had the advantage of the training through which other nations have 
passed in their gradual rise from barbarism to civilisation. The 
progress of the Irish people was arrested at an almost primitive 
stage, and a series of calamities, following close upon each other, have 
prevented it from ever fairly resuming its course.’ ‘‘ How many cen- 


(1) Article in the Nineteenth Century, ‘‘ Why send more Irish to America ?” June, 1883. 
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turies,” he again pregnantly adds (p. 142), “of a widely different 
training have the English people gone through in order to acquire 
their boasted love of law.” Indeed, Mr. Smith did not, apparently, 
think that the Irish could reasonably be expected to love or reverence 
the law at all; and he used some strong language on this subject. 
“A people,” he said, with a fine burst of indignation, “cannot be 
expected to love and reverence oppression because it is consigned to 
the Statute Book and called law.” 

With respect to the kind of “law” which ‘a people ” could not be 
“expected to love and reverence,” here is what Mr. Smith says, (after 
referring’ to the “high-handed violence,” “the mean and most 
infamous chicane,” by which the ancient race “was disinherited”) : 
“Tt is safe to observe that no want of respect fer property is shown 
by the Irish people if a proprietorship which had its origin, within 
historical memory, in flagrant wrong is less sacred in their eyes than 
it would be if it had its origin in immemorial right.” He then lets 
the Irish Teutonic landlords “have it” pretty much as he is now 
letting the Irish Celtic tenants “have it.”” “The habits of the Irish 
gentry,” he says, ‘“ grew beyond measure brutal and reckless, and the 
coarseness of their debaucheries would have disgusted the crew of 
Comus. Their drunkenness, their blasphemy, their ferocious duelling 
left the squires of England far behind. If there was a grotesque 
side to their vices which mingles laughter with reprobation, this did 
not render their influence less pestilent to the community of which 
the malice of destiny had made them the social chiefs. Fortunately 
their recklessness was sure, in the end, to work to a certain extent its 
own cure, and in the background of their swinish and uproarious 
drinking bouts the Encumbered Estates Act rises to our view.’ I 
shall quote one more extract illustrative of Mr. Smith’s views as to 
the causes of Irish disaffection, misery, and crime, and then pass to 
the consideration of the remedies which he proposed for their removal. 
Referring to “ modern Irish agrarianism,”’ he says: “ Has property 
in land, according to the English system, presented itself [to the 
Irish peasants] in the form of security, independence, domestic 
happiness, dignity, and hope? Has it not rather presented itself to 
him in the form of insecurity, degradation, and despair? It would 
be too much to say that modern Irish agrarianism is the direct 
offspring of primitive Irish institutions; but it is not too much to 
say that even modern Irish agrarianism is rather the offspring of a 
barbarism prolonged by unhappy circumstances and bad government 
than by anything more deserving of unqualified indignation.” * 

As Mr. Smith had decisive views respecting the causes of Irish 
disaffection, he had also decisive views respecting the remedies which 
ought to be used for their removal. He thought that up to 1829 the 


(1) Irish History and Character, p. 101. (2) Ibid. pp. 20, 21. 
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government of Ireland had been miserably bad; but he considered that, 
between ’29 and ’68 something had been done—though not enough, 
nor nearly enough—to ameliorate the condition of the people, and 
he wisely warned impatient and ignorant politicians not to indulge 
in the illusion that “the accumulated effects of so many unhappy 
centuries” could ‘“‘ be removed at once by a wave of the legislator’s 
wand.’”’? He also pointed out that the legislation which had taken 
place between ’29 and ’68 “had failed through the indifference of 
Parliament to the sentiments of Irishmen,” ? and he urged that 
before Ireland could be tranquillised these sentiments should be 
respected and recognised. ‘‘The chief malady of Ireland,” he said, 
“tig the void created in the national heart by the want of any 
institutions commanding the reverence, love, or confidence of the 
nation, and the only cure for the malady, I repeat, is such a 
measure of decentralization as will satisfy the national aspirations.” * 
He then proposed, as the “measure of decentralization” which 
would “satisfy the national aspirations’—(having premised that 
the Church “ must go” and the Land Laws be reformed) — 

“1. The residence of the Court in Dublin.” 

«2, An occasional session (say once in every three years) of the 
Imperial Parliament in Dublin.” 

‘««3, A liberal measure of local self-government.” 

Such was Mr. Goldwin Smith’s plan in 1868 for the regeneration of 
Ireland. 

Assuredly it may be suggested, that, Mr. Smith might have awaited 
the trial of his own ‘‘cure” before ‘“ rounding” on a people with 
whom he once sympathized, and whose misfortunes and misdeeds he 
ascribed to the “ accumulated effects” of “centuries” of “ unhappy 
circumstances” and ‘bad government”? He is scarcely just to 
himself in ascribing Irish disaffection to Irish agitation, when the 
remedies which he proposed as the ‘‘only cure” for that dis- 
affection have not yet been tried. 

It would seem that Mr. Smith is no longer a ‘liberal local self- 
government” reformer nor a “bit” of a Home Ruler. “Emi- 
gration,” he now says, “is the true remedy,”* as he formerly said 
that “institutions commanding the confidence of the [Irish] nation” 
were “the only cure.” What guarantee have we, may I ask, that 
he will not change his opinions again to-morrow, and tell us that 
the one remedy for Irish discontent is the restoration of the Hept- 
archy or the crowning of Mr. Biggar as King of Ireland on the Hill 
of Tara ? 

Let me end as I began by asking, What are the new facts on 


(1) Irish History and Character. 

(2) The Irish Question (published in 1868), Preface, p. 1. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) “Why send more Irish to America?” Nineteenth Century, June, 1883, p. 915. 
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which Mr. Smith has formed his new views respecting Irish dis- 
content, and hatred of England. The old facts on which his 
old opinions were based remain, I repeat, the same. The centuries 
of English misrule; the confiscations and “rooting-out”’ policies 
of the Tudors and the Stuarts, of Cromwell and William IIL. ; 
the penal laws; the abominable proselytising institutions which 
were supported by Parliament up to 1832; the atrocities of 
’"95—’98 ; the broken pledge to the Catholics in 1800; the non- 
fulfilment of that pledge until 1829, when Emancipation was wrung 
almost by force of arms from a reluctant Government; the vin- 
dictive disfranchisement of the forty shilling frecholders; the mean 
and spiteful effort to punish O’Connell because he had liberated 
his countrymen; the practical abrogation of the Catholic Relief 
Act until the accession of the Melbourne Ministry to office in 1835 ; 
the “indifference to Irish sentiment” shown in the passing of the 
Irish Reform Bill of ’32 by the rejection of every amendment 
proposed by O’Connell; the unfair surrenders in the matter of the 
national schools to the Presbyterian and Ascendency parties—sur- 
renders which largely justified the subsequent hostility of Arch- 
bishop MacHale and the Catholic clergy; the extremely inadequate 
measure of Tithe Relief, passed after a fierce and sanguinary struggle 
in 1838; the scornful rejection by the English people of O’Connell’s 
offer in 1835—41 to let bygones be bygones, and be as one nation for 
the future; the maintenance up to our own day of the Irish Estab- 
lished Church, and of a system of land laws under which the tenant 
was robbed of the fruits of his industry and held in a state of bar- 
barising bondage—these things, with their bitter memories, remain 
historical realities in 1884 as they were in 1867. Why, then, does 
Mr. Goldwin Smith now ignore the “ Irish history ’”’ which, in 1867, 
he said, ‘furnished a full explanation of the defects” of the Irish 
character? Perhaps, he will answer, ‘because the Irish Protestant 
Church has been disestablished since, and two great Land Acts have 
been passed, yet the Irish do not settle down into a state of complete 
tranquillity.’ To this I reply, in Mr. Smith’s own words, “ the 
accumulated effects of so many unhappy centuries cannot be removed 
at once by a wave of the legislator’s wand,’ even though that 
“wand” be “waved” by so potent a legislator as Mr. Gladstone. 
R. Barry O'BRIEN. 





RADICALS AND WHIGS. 


“How long,” asks Mr. Marriott in a recently-published pamphlet, 
“is the present connection between the Liberal party and ‘cer- 
tain Radicals’ to continue?” The doctrines enunciated by these 
“certain Radicals” weigh heavily on his soul; and he calls upon “the 
Russells, the Cavendishes, the Grosvenors, and the Fitzwilliams”’ to 
rally to his banner, instead of deluding themselves with the notion 
that their sole mission is to moderate popular movements. They, as 
well as other true Liberals who have not had the good fortune to 
be born in the Whig purple, are implored to give up all political 
association with revolutionists, and as a preliminary step in this direc- 
tion to disavow openly and publicly all connection with Mr. Chamber- 
lain. The only difference between Mr. Marriott and many gentle- 
men who sit on the Liberal side of the House of Commons is, that 
what they plaintively whimper to each other, he, with the assurance 
of conscious strength, proclaims on the housetop. They and he 
have been sent to Parliament by electors, most of whom are as 
advanced as the “certain Radicals” of the aversion of these gentle- 
men; but it suits them to ascribe their own opinions to the Liberal 
party, and then calmly to suggest that all who do not agree with 
them should be ejected from it. Their error is to call themselves 
Liberals, for they have absolutely nothing in common with Liberal 
views, ether on current or on prospective events. 

A Radical has been defined to be an earnest Liberal. So soon as 
the Liberal party showed itself in earnest it became Radical. The 
last general election was the result of this earnestness. All previous 
Liberal Administrations had been gangs. Whenever the gangs 
admitted a man who had professed Radical opinions to a seat in the 
Cabinet, it was on the understanding that it should be a back one. 
He was expected to subordinate his views to those of his colleagues ; 
indeed, as Mr. Marriott rightly puts it, “ the sole object of his being 
in was to put in practice the views ”’ of the Cabinet, of which he had 
become a member. Of what did the gangs consist? Of hereditary 
Whigs; of bureaucrats who had laboriously worked their way up the 
official ladder ; of men whose only title to office was that they were 
fussy wirepullers; of “men of the world ”—that is to say, of that 
small portion of the world in the close vicinity of Pall Mall and St. 
James’s Street ; of more or less efficient administrators ; and of the 
sort of Radicals, that Lord Beaconsfield once aptly called “ extinct 
volcanoes.” At their head there was usually a statesmen of real 
talent, who, whilst he had acquired such popularity in the country 
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that his name was useful to conjure with, was regarded as a 
safe man. It is no secret that this was not the opinion enter- 
tained, both before and after the last General Election, by the gang 
of Mr. Gladstone. They distrusted him, and they had made up 
their minds to shelve him. Even the fact that the triumph of 
their party at the election was due to his eloquence, and to the 
confidence which the country felt in him, failed to convince them 
that this would not be possible. Vainly the Queen sent for Lord 
Hartington and for Lord Granville, and requested them to form a 
Cabinet ; vainly the members of the gang suggested that a consider- 
able number of Radicals should be included in the Government, if 
only Mr. Gladstone were excluded. The nation had spoken. It 
had declared that Mr. Gladstone and no other should be the arbiter 
of its destinies, and it had declared this with so firm a voice, that 
the Rozencrantzes and the Guildensterns of Liberalism at last 
realised that the play of Hamlet without Hamlet was impossible. 
What then followed is well known. <A Premier in the incubation 
of a Cabinet is seldom his own master. Every influence is brought 
to bear upon him to satisfy this or that ambition, and to accept as 
his colleague this or that man, because he is the representative 
of some great family, or has been a nonentity in some former 
administration. At first Mr. Chamberlain was excluded, and the 
militant Liberalism, of which he and Sir Charles Dilke had made 
themselves the exponents in and out of Parliament, was considered by 
the gang to be sufficiently recognised by the appointment of the latter 
to an Under-Secretaryship. Sir Charles, however, thought otherwise. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke had both made their mark 
in Parliament. Whilst other Liberals had been faint-hearted, when 
confronted by the majority that the Conservatives had obtained in 
1874, they had fearlessly and energetically struggled. Sir Charles 
had first come to the fore by calling attention to the extraordinary 
manner in which the Act regulating the expenditure of the Civil 
List had been set at naught year after year, and this had excited 
against him the rage and indignation of every flunkey in the king- 
dom. Since then he had taken an active and intelligent part in the 
advocacy of all Radical doctrines. Mr. Chamberlain had been Mayor 
of Birmingham, and he had remained the master-spirit of that great 
city. But the approval of Birmingham had not satisfied his ambition. 
He had perceived that the people were but little consulted in the 
choice of their rulers or of their representatives. Sir Robert Peel had 
said to the Conservatives of his day, “ Register, register.” Mr. 
Chamberlain said to the Liberals in the constituencies, “ Organise, 
organise.”” Not only did he say this, but he showed them how to 
give a practical effect to the advice. Thanks mainly to him, the 
Liberals of each constituency learnt how to elect a large council, 
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charged with the duty of selecting a candidate or candidates; and 
it was arranged that, as a bond of union between these councils, 
delegates from them should periodically meet together to give 
effect to their collective will. This organisation, which had 
materially conduced to the success of the Liberal cause at the 
general election, was regarded with jealousy by the London wire- 
pullers and by the London official gang. It had introduced a new 
factor into politics. It was the deathblow of wire-pulling and of 
gangs. And it is a curious illustration of the ignorance of its 
opponents, that the very organisation which gave to each individual 
elector in the country a means of directly influencing its councils, 
should be denounced as one which deprives electors of all such 
influence. The caucus, as it is termed, awakened constituencies from 
their lethargy. It showed them their power, and taught them how 
to use it. It was to politics what trades unions had been to trade— 
the binding together of scattered twigs in a faggot. Up to then, the 
constituencies had been but pawns in the game of rival politicians 
and rival office-hunters. Naturally Mr. Chamberlain, as the organiser 
of electoral independence, was a man of mark and note in the con- 
stituencies. He was popular, moreover, because there was a bold- 
ness and directness in his utterances, to which Englishmen had been 
little accustomed in politics, combined with a practical spirit which 
provcd that he was likely to attain his ends. When he enunciated a 
principle, he was not afraid of its shadow, but was prepared to accept 
its consequences. The benumbing influences of custom and fashion 
had no power over him. There was nothing conventional or common- 
place in his speeches. Those who heard them or read them felt, 
that a Statesman had arisen who was ready to do battle with the 
narrowness and formalism of the day. The men in buckram trembled 
and cursed him. But in every part of England, all those who hoped 
for and aspired to something beyond the everlasting crackling of 
dead thorns, welcomed him as their leader. 

When, therefore, Sir Charles Dilke informed Mr. Gladstone that 
he would not join the administration, unless either he or Mr. 
Chamberlain were in the Cabinet, the condition was accepted ; 
Mr. Gladstone gave Mr. Chamberlain a seat in the Cabinet, and Sir 
Charles Dilke accepted for himself an Under-Secretaryship. 

Why Mr. Marriott should have selected Mr. Chamberlain for his 
attack can only be due to the fact that he regards him as the most 
dangerous opponent of the political doctrines which find less favour 
with the electors of Brighton than with their representative. Mr. 
Marriott, however, is not singular in this; not only honest and 
avowed Conservatives, but all those dishonest Conservative foxes, 
who have donned the Liberal wool in order to obtain a seat in 
Parliament from Liberal constituencies, have for long made 
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Mr. Chamberlain the special mark of their venom. Delendus est is 
their watchword, and if really they had any chance of success, they 
would be wise in their generation, for progress could not receive a 
more fatal blow than the removal of this resolute, able, and energetic 
man from the arena of politics. Nothing more clearly proves his 
strength than the despicable character of the accusations which are 
levelled against him. Political controversy must have reached its 
bathos, when a great party is called upon to insist upon the retire- 
ment of a Minister, not only on account of his political views, but 
because he accepts the salary attached to his office, has built himself 
a house in the town in which he resides, has acquired a large fortune 
in trade, cultivates orchids, and has even been known to wear one of 
these flowers in his button-hole. Let us, in the name of political 
decency, pass at once from such puerile and offensive twaddle, 
which can hardly find favour with those whose mouthpiece Mr. 
Marriott professes to be. 

The writer of this Article has, it is almost needless to say, no 
authority to speak in the name of Mr. Chamberlain. He reads, 
marks, learns, and inwardly digests that eminent man’s speeches ; 
and from them he arrives at the conclusion that Mr. Chamberlain 
is the exponent of the views of.the Radical army, in which the 
writer is a humble soldier. The ultimate aims and objects of 
Mr. Chamberlain seem to be those of most earnest Radicals. But 
he is a practical man—an opportunist. He is aware that per- 
fectibility is as impossible in politics as it is in morals. He does 
not, therefore, compromise success by insisting at once upon all 
or nothing. Like Mr. Gladstone, he knows that a tree which it is 
intended to bring to the ground, must be cut through chip by chip. 
Radicals have too often suffered defeat from not taking to heart this 
fact. Principles should not be subordinated to tactics, but without 
tactics the best cause is sure to fail, Candour is always regarded as 
almost a crime by weak and tricky minds. Mr. Chamberlain is as candid 
as Prince Bismarck himself. This it would seem, in truth, is the head 
and front of his offending. He ought, although he may be prepared 
to give a loyal support to his colleagues, when they have settled the 
details of a measure, neither to suggest that such a measure should be 
brought forward, nor to dare to say before it be brought forward, that 
he personally is of opinion that it will not finally settle the question to 
which it has reference. This charge has been aired ad nauseam in 
Conservative and Whig newspapers and Conservative and Whig 
speeches, in regard to his utterances at Birmingham and elsewhere 
with respect to the anticipated Reform Bill. Mr. Chamberlain was 
aware that the Government was pledged to bring in a Bill assimilating 
the County to the Borough Franchise during the lifetime of the 
present Parliament. But it was a crime in him to say that the 
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pledge would be fulfilled. Worse, however, than this, he ventured to 
suggest, as his individual opinion, that Government ought, as a matter 
of tactics, to deal with the reduction of the franchise before it took 
up the question of redistribution; and yet still worse, he had the 
baseness to declare that, whilst the Government Bill ought to 
receive the support of all Radicals, they will only rest and be satisfied 
with manhood suffrage, electoral districts, and paid members! 

Ishe wrong? No. Is he in accord with Radical opinion? Yes. 
One member one vote, is our creed. Nevertheless, we are disposed to 
support a Bill which falls far short of this. We know, even supposing 
that an extension of the suffrage were not a step towards our ultimate 
success, that the agricultural labourers are in a miserable and pitiful 
condition, and we think that when they have votes, they will be able 
to insist upon that condition being changed for the better. We know, 
too, that many artisans live voteless outside boroughs, and therefore 
any scheme which secures to a vast number of the unenfranchised 
a place within the pale of the constitution has our hearty adherence. 

Whether there ought to be one Bill or two Bills is essentially a 
question of tactics. If Mr. Gladstone were to include redistribution 
in his Suffrage Bill, in all probability it would not pass. Mr. 
Chamberlain has, therefore, been wise in declaring against a course 
which would court defeat. The Bill of next session, as we under- 
stand it, will assimilate the county with the borough franchise, and 
if it does not entirely abolish the 40s. freehold franchise, at least will 
prevent any 40s. freeholder from voting in more than one place. 
We understand, moreover, that the franchise in Ireland is to be made 
absolutely identical with that of England, and that the misrepresen- 
tation of majorities, which is called the representation of minorities, 
‘is to cease. We have no official utterance respecting the Redis- 
tribution Bill. We do not know, whether it is the intention of 
Ministers to submit it to the present Parliament should the Franchise 
‘Bill become law, or to dissolve and leaye the question to be decided 
by a Parliament elected under an extended franchise. The latter would 
be the better course. It is to be feared that thepresent Parliament would 

-only pass a very half-hearted measure. When once, however, the Fran- 
chise Bill is passed, Radicals will be masters of the situation. The 
county constituencies will be so unwieldy, and the anomalies of the 
‘present electoral divisions will be so palpable, that something will have 
to bedone. It will be for Radicals to take care strenuously to oppose 
every scheme which is a shamand not a reality. Let us all who are 
earnest Liberals labour to obtain a good Suffrage Bill and a good 
Redistribution Bill. This will strengthen our Parliamentary position, 
and we may fairly anticipate that manhood franchise, electoral 
districts, triennial Parliaments, and payment of members will follow. 
The life of a Parliament is too long. Three years is the maximum 
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period for which it should be elected. At the end of this time it is 
out of touch with the electorates. Promises and pledges made at the 
hustings are evaded, because each member thinks that they will be 
forgotten, before he again has to seek the suffrages of his electors ; 
whilst Ministers are too apt to put off, until the period for a fresh 
election approaches, any drastic legislation to which they are pledged 
as leaders of their party. It is probable that, were the duration of 
Parliaments limited to three years, as much political legislation would 
take place in this period as is now the case in the five or six years, 
which is the average of the life ofa Parliament. The fear of a speedy 
reckoning with electors would be ever before the eyes of Ministers 
and of members. The “ Can’t you leave it alone,” of Lord Melbourne 
would be replaced by “‘ We must do much, and do it speedily, for the 
day of reckoning is near at hand.” Long Parliaments are as fatal 
to sound business as long credits are to sound trade. It is question- 
able, indeed, whether three years is not too long for the duration of 
a Parliament. We should move in all probability more quickly, were 
the nation to insist upon an annual stock-taking. 

The payment of members would do more to democratise our legis- 
lature, and consequently our legislation, than any other measure that 
can be conceived. At present members, as a rule, are rich men. Many 
of them mean well, but they fatally take a rich man’s view of all 
matters, and are far too much inclined to think that everything is 
for the best in a world, where, although there may be many blanks, 
they at least have drawn a prize in life’s lottery. So long as 
the choice of poor men is between this and that rich man, so long 
will our legislation run in the groove of class prejudice. The poor 
man will not be the social equal of the rich man, and our laws will 
be made rather with a view to the happiness and interests of the few 
than of the many. All who are Conservative in heart know this, and 
for this reason the payment of members, which is the natural outcome 
of a recognition of the principle that a labourer is worthy of his hire, 
finds in them such bitter opponents. If a minister is paid for being a 
minister, it is only logical that a member should be paid for being a 
member. People must live. To refuse payment to members is to 
limit the choice of electorates to those very men who are not likely to 
see things with the same eyes as the majority of the men who con- 
stitute the electorates. Parliaments should be composed of rich men 
and of poor men. No one would advocate the exclusion of rich men ; 
why then should a condition of things continue, which practically 
results in the exclusion of poor men ? 

The Whigs seem to know that Mr. Chamberlain is in favour of the 
abolition of a House of hereditary legislators. Let us hope that 
they are correct. We are frequently told that the people love, 
honour, and respect the House of Lords. Let any one who entertains 
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this notion allude to this Assembly at a popular political gathering in 
any part of the country, and he will find his illusion rudely dispelled. 
There are earnest Radicals who hold that there ought to be two 
legislative chambers, and not one, although why they think so, it is 
difficult to say, for in every country where the two-chamber system 
prevails, either one of them has become a mere useless court of regis- 
tration, or the two are engaged in perpetual disputes to the great 
detriment of public business. No Radical, however, is in favour of 
our existing Upper Chamber. Ifhe were, he would not bea Radical. 
What an hereditary legislator ought to be is well described by Burke 
in his letter to the Duke of Bedford. What our hereditary legisla- 
tors are, we know by bitter experience. They almost all belong to one 
particular class—that of the great landlords. When any attempt is 
made to deal with the gross absurdities of our land system, they rally 
almost to a man to its defence, not from natural depravity, but from the 
natural bias of every one to consider that what benefits him, must be 
for the best. The majority of them are Conservatives; even those 
who call themselves Liberals are the mildest of Whigs. Whena 
Conservative Administration is in power they are harmless for good 
or evil. When a Liberal Administration is in power they are actively 
evil. Such an Administration represents the deliberate will of the 
nation. Before bringing in a Bill, however, it has to be toned down, 
lest it should meet with opposition in the Lords. Nevertheless it 
does meet with opposition there. The Lords do not throw it out, 
but emasculate it by amendments; then when it comes back to the 
Commons a bargain is struck that, if the Commons will agree to some 
of these amendments, the Lords will not insist upon the others. Thus, 
no matter what may be the majority possessed by a Liberal Ministry 
in the House of Commons, it never can legislate as it wishes, but in a 
sense between what it wishes, and what the Conservative majority in 
the Lords wish. This Conservative majority is available for party 
purposes. In great and important questions it almost always obeys 
its leader like a flock of sheep, and thus one man is able to provoke a 
dissolution, not only when he thinks that this is in the interests of the 
country, but when he imagines it to be in the interests of his party. 
It is asserted that the House of Lords is useful because its rejection of 
a Bill is an appeal to the country against a House of Commons, which 
is acting in opposition to the popular will. It isnot easy to understand 
on what grounds the Lords are supposed to know what the popular 
will is; and indeed they never do, for there is not one single case on 
record where, when the Lords have appealed to the country against 
a decision of the House of Commens, the verdict has gone in favour 
of the former. Although rich, the Peers are not independent. 
They are, in fact, remarkable for their abnormal greed. Because 
they are by the chance of birth legislators, they insist upon deco- 
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rations, distinctions, and salaries being showered on them and their 
relations. In the Financial Reform Almanack for this year there 
is an interesting calculation of the amounts that living dukes, 
marquises, and earls, and their relations, and those that have died 
since 1850, have received out of the public Exchequer. The 
dukes figure for £9,760,000, the marquises for £8,305,950, and 
the earls for £48,181,292; total, £66,247,242. The voracity of a 
vestryman is nothing in comparison with that of the British noble- 
man. 83 peers are privy councillors ; 55 have received decorations ; 
192 are connected with the army or navy ; 62 are railway directors ; 
their total rental is £11,872,333, and they possess 14,251,132 acres; 
yet in pay and pensions they absorb annually £639,865, and whenever 
there is a change of Administration, they clamour for well-paid sine- 
cures about thecourt and other such sops, like a pack of hungry hounds. 
Les soutiens de V Etat, indeed! Comme une corde soutient un pendu. 
The greater number of them are obscure thanes, who never take an 
active part in legislation or attend in their seats, and they are sum- 
moned to London by their party leader whenever it is necessary to 
vote down some Liberal enactment, which has been passed after long 
and careful consideration by the elected representatives of the 
nation, and for this service to the State they generally insist upon 
receiving an equivalent—a ribbon, a Lord Lieutenancy, or an office 
for a relative or a dependant. 

Deplorable, however, as Mr. Chamberlain’s views are in regard to 
the House of Lords, they are, according to Mr. Marriott, still more 
scandalous with respect to the Crown. In order to show this, he renders 
him responsible for the utterances of all Radicals who write anony- 
mously in Reviews ; and of all who have ever expressed approval of any- 
thing, which he has ever said upon other matters. This is, indeed, held 
as conclusive evidence that he regards ‘the honoured uniform of a 
privy councillor” as the “ menial livery of royalty.” It is more easy 
to explain what are the views of most Radicals in regard to the 
Crown, than what are those of Mr. Chamberlain, for Mr. Marriott, 
with all his industry, has failed to discover any expression of them. 
Radicals are essentially practical, and are not accustomed to waste or 
misdirect their energies. They do not approve of the fuss and 
feathers of a Court, and they regard its ceremonies with scant respect, 
for they are inclined to think that they conduce to a servile spirit, 
which is degrading to humanity. They admit, however, that the 
scheme of a monarch who reigns but does not rule has its advantages 
in an empire such as ours, where a connecting link between the mother 
country and the colonies is desirable. Their objection to the present 
state of things is mainly based upon financial grounds. Admitting 
that there is to be a hereditary figure-head, they cannot understand 
why it should cost so much, why funds which are voted to the 
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monarch should be expended in salaries to noblemen for the perform- 
ance of ceremonial service, or why the children of the monarch should 
receive such enormous annuities. The disloyalty of Mr. Chamberlain 
is, Mr. Marriott thinks, amply proved, because he voted for an 
amendment of Sir Charles Dilke when Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment proposed an allowance of £25,000 per annum to the Duke of 
Connaught. It would have been more to the purpose to show, why 
this young gentleman should receive so very ample a pension for con- 
descending to be the son of his parents. Nothing has conduced more to 
shake that decent respect for the living symbol of the State, which goes 
by the name of royalty, than the ever-recurring rattling of the money 
box. Radicals do not perceive why the children of the monarch 
should be made public pensioners, any more than the children of the 
Lord Chancellor. They know that her Majesty lives in retirement, 
and that she has a wholesome contempt for the costly ceremonies of 
a court. They are aware that, as a necessary consequence, she has 
sufficient accumulations to keep her children in comfort. They ask, 
therefore, why their maintenance should be thrown on the country, 
and why, if so, this should be on so very costly a scale? They con- 
sider, it is true, that her Majesty has too large a civil list; yet, 
although they are not deceived by the “ pious fraud ” which assumes 
that the monarch is the owner of the Crown domains, and surrenders 
them on accession to the throne in consideration of a money equi- 
valent for what they produce, they have no burning desire to interfere 
with the existing arrangements during the lifetime of the present 
incumbent, for they have a sincere respect for the Queen, not only 
as the constitutional head of the State, but also on account of her 
excellent personal qualities. They are of opinion, however, that 
when provision is asked for the eldest son of the Prince of Wales, 
this will be a fitting opportunity to inaugurate an entire change in 
the financial relations of the Crown with the country. The Presi- 
dent of the United States regards himself as generously treated with 
a salary of £10,000 per annum. We give half this sum toa noble- 
man who condescends to walk before the chief of the State on cere- 
monial occasions with a coloured stick in his hand; and we spend 
more than five times this sum in keeping a yacht in commission and 
repair, on which our Sovereign steps two or three times in twenty 
years ! 

Mr. Marriott amongst other professions has essayed that of aclergy- 
man of the Established Church, and he denounces with professional 
indignation the idea of its disendowment and its disestablishment. 
Surely, however, even he cannot be so ignorant of Liberal feeling as 
to be unaware, that nine Liberals out of every ten would welcome 
such a measure. The income of the Establishment is close on 
£5,000,009 per annum. It is the Church of a minority. The greater 
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portion of its revenues were acquired by confiscation. Its division of 
them amongst its clergy is in defiance of all rule and all justice. 
Cures of souls are matters of public barter. Only the other day the 
Secretary of a Race-course Company bought the next presentation toa 
living in order to ensure that the views of the next pastor should be 
sound on the question of racing! In every country except this, the 
principle has been recognised that so-called ecclesiastical property is 
national property. In some countries this principle has been pushed 
to its ultimate consequences, in others it has received a more re- 
stricted application. Were we all members of the Established Church, 
there might be some plea for our devoting a portion of our property 
to the maintenance of this Church’s employés, But the majority 
of us-are not Churchmen. Why, then, should we perpetuate so 
invidious an application of national funds? The vested rights of 
living incumbents should be respected, and perhaps it would be only 
fair, that the Church should retain those funds that she has received 
from the liberality of private donors within the last few years. On 
an excessive estimate this would amount to £1,000,000 per annum. 
We require the remaining £4,000,000 per annum for educational pur- 
poses, and we mean to have them. As Mr. Marriott avows that he 
does not even know what Mr. Chamberlain means by “ free schools,” 
it is not likely that such an application of Church funds will meet 
with his approval. If he wishes to learn what our schools ought to 
be, let him go to the state of Illinois. A child there enters school at 
the age of six. Each school is divided into ten grades ; at the end of 
cach year there is an examination, and a child goes up one or more 
grades, according to his proficiency. When he has passed through 
all the grades he may, if he pleases, and if he can pass a stricter 
examination, become a pupil in the “high school.” The education 
is elementary in the lower grades; a lad going through all the 
grades acquires an excellent liberal education ; if he passes through 
the high school he is, by a very long degree, the educational superior 
of the majority of our youths who have spent years at Eton or at 
Harrow. All this does not cost his parents one cent. Each district 
taxes itself for its schools ; if the district be very poor, it receives a 
subsidy from the State Educational Board. Rich and poor alike send 
their children to the public schools, and thus all class prejudice is 
early stamped out of the American breast. A certificate of having 
passed through the high school is a diploma which ensures future 
success in life. From those having these diplomas all school teachers 
are chosen. The profession is an honoured one, the salaries often 
amounting to above £200 per annum, and it is a curious fact, that 
President Garfield and President Arthur were both teachers in the 
same school in Vermont. Another advantage of these schools is that 
boys and girls are taught together. The girls thus learn early how 
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to take care of themselves, and the boys’ manners are softened. When 
grown up boys and girls-are not kept apart as though they were 
each other’s natural enemies, nor are there any ill effects from their 
associating together. If some marry, the relations of those who do 
not are those of brothers and sisters. The Duke of Wellington 
is reported to have said that Waterloo was won in the Eton 
playing fields. Not only was the Union maintained in many 
battlefields, but America has become the most forward nation in 
the world owing to her schools. How pitiably small and narrow 
does our school system appear in comparison with theirs! Why 
cannot we do what has been done in America? Why? Because the 
land is too full of men like Mr. Marriott, ignorant, servile, and aware 
that their only chance of succeeding in life is to perpetuate class 
distinctions, and to deprive the vast majority of their fellow-citizens 
of the possibility of competing with them by depriving them of the 
blessings of any real education. Which would be to the greater 
advantage of the country, a Church Establishment such as ours, or a 
School Establishment such as that of Illinois? What Radical enter- 
tains adoubt? Ifso, why do we not at once substitute the one for 
the other ? 

Still more portentous, it would seem, are Mr. Chamberlain’s utter- 
ances in regard to land, and they are all the more to be reprobated 
because, having himself acquired money in trade, he declines to part 
with it. Whilst all Radicals are agreed that our land system requires 
a thorough reform, all are perhaps not in accord as to the details of that 
reform. Some are followers of Mr. George, and demand the nationali- 
sation of land ; others—and these are the wiser—whilst admitting 
that it is to be regretted that the paramount proprietorship of the 
community has been almost entirely ignored, hardly see their way to 
resume it absolutely, nor do they admit that a person who has ac- 
quired a legal title to a freehold, can be divested of it without 
fair compensation. All, however, are agreed that real estate has, 
in contradiction to personal estate, certain inherent qualities: it is 
limited in quantity, and it is a natural instrument; consequently 
the State has a right to regulate the conditions of its tenure, 
and its transmission from one individual to another. We would 
legislate to break up and destroy all huge domains; to make the 
occupier to all practical intents the master of the soil which he 
cultivates, and to secure to him not only fixity of tenure and 
independence of a landlord’s rules and caprices, but the enjoy- 
ment of these rights at a fair and reasonable price. A long suc- 
cession of landlord legislatures have, in the words of Mr. Cobden, 
“robbed and bamboozled the people for ages.” All our laws 
affecting land have been made in order to perpetuate its tenure in 
the hands of the few from generation to generation; to render its 
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purchase difficult and expensive; to free its owners from the taxes 
and obligations in consideration of which their predecessors acquired 
lordship over it from the State; and to give it an artificial value by 
securing to its possessors social and political pre-eminence. That 
there should be few Radicals amongst landlords is less surprising, 
than that any one who is not a landlord should remain outside the 
Radical pale. To suppose that when Radicals have the power to 
place our land laws in harmony with the good of the greatest 
numbers, or to imagine that they will allow the imperia in imperio of 
huge domains to continue, is to suppose that they will take to their 
heart of hearts their “robbers and bamboozlers,” and invite them 
still further to “‘rob and to bamboozle.” Landlords are a mistake, 
socially, politically, and economically. The only true proprietary 
rights in land are a reasonable interest on sums spent in rendering 
it more productive, and this only so long as the outlay continues to 
produce this result ; to talk of any other natural proprietary rights 
is as absurd as it would be to talk of a man having a natural right 
to property in the air that we breathe. It is too late now, however, 
to revert to first principles. We must accept facts, and endeavour 
to make the best of them. This we propose to do, and, as a preli- 
minary step, we demand the renewed imposition of the land-tax at 
four shillings in the pound upon the full true yearly value at a rack 
rent; that there should be no more subventions in aid of local taxation 
from imperial funds largely derived from taxation on food and drink ; 
and that landlords who will not use their land themselves should be 
made to give it up to those who are ready and anxious to use it. 

Not only, however, has Mr. Chamberlain exercised his baneful 
influence in suggesting, that all is not for the best in that division of 
the three profits, which Lord Beaconsfield told us was the perfection 
of agricultural enterprise, but when Lord Salisbury wrote an Article 
making certain suggestions with regard to the housing of the poor in 
large towns, ‘‘ free from the vicious contamination of party politics,” 
Mr. Chamberlain also wrote an Article, in which he “ converted a 
social question into a political cat’s-paw,” and endeavoured to “ turn 
the mind of the public away from the miseries of the poor to the 
iniquities of the landlord.” And why did he do this? Because “the 
course which has been so successful is likely to destroy the trade of the 
Birmingham Radicals.’ Now what are the facts? The poor in our 
great towns are condemned to live in pig-styes, and to pay excessive — 
rents for this accommodation. This has been the result of “ the 
course’ which has been pursued. Lord Salisbury suggested, that the 
State should buy large areas covered with these horrible abodes, and 
build artisan dwelling-houses upon them. His lordship is one of the 
great London landlords. It would, perhaps, be unfair to him to say 
that he was actuated by self-interest, for he is not open to the charge 
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of being personally a money-grubber. But as the leader of the party 
whose mission is to defend every anomaly and abuse which shelters 
itself under the sacred shibboleth of “vested interests,” he failed 
to realise, that the landlord of a pestiferous slum, let out as a habita- 
tion of human beings, is not entitled to the capitalised value not only 
of the rents which he exacts from his victims but also to the future 
“unearned increment” of the slum. For all this they were to be fully 
compensated, whilst they were not to pay any portion of this compen- 
sation. To this Mr. Chamberlain very justly opposed the Radical view, 
which is, that no landlord can benefit by his own laches, that the State 
has aright to punish landlords who abuse their position, and that, whilst 
it would be most desirable, that the local authorities of every large 
town should see to the proper housing of the poor, ground landlords 
should pay their full share of the amount required to give a practical 
effect to the proposal. These views may be correct or the reverse ; 
but what they have to do with “the trade of Birmingham,” or with 
the Radical leaders of that great industrial city, is not apparent. 
Most Radicals would go much further than Mr. Chamberlain. The 
ground on which the metropolis is built is parcelled out amongst 
men of great estate. It is almost impossible for an individual to buy 
a freehold. He is only allowed to erect a house on the land belong- 
ing to these landlords. For this privilege he pays an excessive 
yearly rent, and at the end of a specified term of years his house 
ceases to be his property. It is then sold for another term, 
whilst the rent of the ground is increased, because the tenant during 
the first period has augmented its value by paying taxes which 
have been expended in bettering the district, and because, whilst the 
land available in London for houses is limited, those who want houses 
are always increasing in numbers. Never was there a more flagrant 
abuse of the sic ros non vcbis. We claim that every one in London 
ought to find house-room at a fair and not at a fancy rent, and that all 
occupying leaseholders should be permitted to buy their houses at an 
estimate of their proper value, without the element of prospective 
value being introduced into the sum. We also insist that local taxa- 
tion should be thrown rather upon the ground landlord than upon 
the occupier. Any one who lets a house unfit for human occupation 
should be ordered at once to pull it down, and the owner of the land 
on which it stands should be expropriated, at such a price as would 
allow a proper house to be built upon the site and let at a proper 
rent. We have no sort of sympathy either for the leaseholders of 
slums or for the freeholders of the ground on which the slums are 
built. They have failed to fulfil the conditions which ought to be 
regarded as inherent to the possession of real estate; they deserve 
consequently to be deprived of it, and any compensation which it 
may be held desirable to grant them, is an effort of pure benevolence. 
Not the least advantage of a sound scheme of local government in 
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the counties, which is one of the most pressing reforms that are advo- 
cated by Radicals, will be that it will transfer the administration of 
local matters, which has gravitated into the hands of landlords, into 
those of all classes indifferently. The contingent advantages, how- 
ever, are equally important. Rural communities will be educated 
in politics, the control of local taxation and of local expenditure will 
belong to the taxpayers, and Parliament being relieved of much of 
its work will be able to devote more time and care to imperial 
legislation. 

But although Mr. Marriott and his friends are especially outraged 
by any suggestions to deal in a democratic spirit with the land 
question, and although they profess not to be able to see the dif- 
ference between the “unearned increment of an acre of land, bought 
at £100 and sold for £200, and of a gas share bought at the same 
and sold at the same respective prices,” they may derive some com- 
fort from learning, that Radicals are by no means disposed to leave 
the accumulations of plutocrats alone. At present, speaking roughly, 
an artisan spends fifteen per cent. of his income in taxes, and a 
rich man not more than five per cent. We should do more than 
reverse this. Let us suppose ten men shut up for a winter in a hut. 
Nine of them have just enough to support life during the winter, but 
the tenth has twenty times as much. If an eleventh man were to arrive, 
would it be regarded as confiscation to insist upon sufficient being 
taken from the store of this tenth man to feed the eleventh man ? 
The State is this eleventh man. It requires funds, and naturally 
it ought to take them from the tenth man, who has too much, rather 
than from the nine men who only have enough. All indirect taxes 
should be abolished. The requirements of the State, which are 
not met by a land-tax, ought to be obtained from a progressive 
income-tax and a progressive legacy duty. From the man who has 
little, little should be taken; from the man who has much, much 
should be taken. The excess of a man’s means over a sufficiency to 
provide for all his reasonable requirements is the fund from which 
the State should mainly draw its supplies. A wide distinction, how- 
ever, should be made between incomes earned, and incomes derived 
from interest on accumulations. No one would assert that any adult 
male, who is not a pauper, should pay nothing—the something, how- 
ever, should bea trifle. If a man earns 30s. a week and has to 
spend 29s., the taxable amount of his income is 52s. per annum, 
even supposing that he ought to lay by nothing. If a man makes 
£3,000 per annum, spends £1,000 and lays by £2,000, his taxable 
revenue is only a small portion of the £2,000. Ifa man derives 
from accumulations a revenue of £5,000 per annum, his taxable 
revenue is the excess over what he may reasonably be supposed to 
require to provide himself with comforts, for he has no need to lay 
by. We have plutocrats who derive, either from land or from 
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investments, incomes of £200,000 and £300,000 per annum. They 
cannot legitimately spend such sums. The only limit, therefore, to 
the right of the State to tax such incomes is the State’s requirements, 
and the expediency of the taxation not being so heavy as to drive 
capital from the kingdom. It will be said that this system would 
hinder such accumulations. The answer is simple: So much the 
better. Lord Overstone, who died the other day, is reported to have 
left real and personal estate of ten millions. What advantage did 
the community derive from the hoarding involved in the possession 
of such a sum? Not more than his lordship at present derives 
from it. The State might have taken a very considerable per- 
centage of these ten millions in the form of a legacy duty, without 
the legatees having any reason to think themselves ill provided. 
The idea of property is an artificial one ; it is, however, a necessary 
one. But we have converted it into a fetish. Confiscation is 
repugnant to honesty; taxation is not confiscation, but rather 
the price paid by the individual to enjoy securely his hoards. If 
taxation be needed for the protection of life and property, evidently 
those who only live, and who have no property, should not be mulcted 
for the protection of the latter. All taxation is, in itself, an evil, 
but it should be levied on those best able to bear its burden. If a 
load has to be carried across a desert, it is placed on the backs of the 
strong, not on those of the sick and feeble. 

But whilst Radicals object alike to the present incidents of taxa- 
tion and the reckless extravagance which, in many respects, charac- 
terises its expenditure, they are not averse to useful expenditure. 
They would be glad to see the State make use of its credit, and bor- 
rowing at low interest, employ money for the benefit of trade and 
the well-being of the needier classes. For such good purposes— 
with the incidents of taxation properly apportioned, and with all 
wasteful and useless expenditure stopped—a Radical would not object 
to a very large augmentation in the budget. 

“Tt is,” says Mr. Marriott in his diatribe, “an open secret that 
they” (Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Parnell) “ ‘work together.’ ” 
No proof is vouchsafed. The Conservatives accuse Mr. Gladstone of 
an alliance with Mr. Parnell, but if Lord Randolph Churchill is to 
be taken as the exponent of Conservative policy, it would appear, 
that Mr. Parnell is to be offered a blank credit upon the public 
exchequer, if only he will put off his demands for home rule, make 
his peace with the Irish landlords, and vote with the Conservatives. 
The charge of an alliance with the Irish Nationalists is made by 
Conservatives against Liberals, and by Liberals against Conservatives. 
Dismissing this pot-and-kettle nonsense, what, it is full time to ask, 
is to be our future policy in regard to Ireland? It was said in the 
first session of the present Parliament—and no one was more fond of 
using this argument than Mr. Gladstone—that the limited number 
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of Mr. Parnell’s parliamentary followers proved that the majority of 
the constituencies were not with him. Later on, when the error 
of this estimate of his strength was perceived, it was alleged that 
his influence was alone secured by terrorism. Slowly it had dawned 
upon the English mind that the vast majority of Irishmen, rightly 
or wrongly, cordially and truly sympathize with him. No one now 
questions that he will sweep Ireland at the next general election. 
On the doctrine of probabilities, this will make him the arbiter be- 
tween parties at St. Stephen’s. How is this to be met? The only 
suggestion, put forward as yet, has been that both parties should 
agree that the Irish vote is not to count on a party division. But 
does any sane human being imagine that such a scheme is practi- 
cable? The “ins ” would always assent to it, but the “outs” would 
defer their assent until they became the “ ins.” It is, indeed, every 
day becoming more and more clear, that we must either allow the 
Irish votes to reckon as other votes, or that we must boldly assert, 
that Ireland shall no longer be represented in Parliament, because 
we disagree with the representatives that it chooses. There is no 
middle course; and, if we adopt the former, we shall have to allow 
Ireland hereafter to decide as she best pleases on matters that 
only locally regard her. Most Radicals would be of opinion that 
one Parliament for the entire United Kingdom is a better system, 
than one for Great Britain and another for Ireland. But they 
would go a long way to establish a fair modus vivendi between 
the two islands, and nothing that Mr. Parnell has ever said can 
be adduced to show, that he does not entertain the same desire. 
Most of his views recommend themselves to Radicals, especially 
those in regard to land. If the Irish wish for “home rule,” why 
should they not have it? It surely would be easy to conceive 
a plan, in which that island would have a representative assembly, 
that would legislate upon all matters, except those reserved to the 
Imperial Parliament. These reservations might be precisely the 
same as those, which the American Constitution reserves to Congress 
in her relations with State Governments. Mr. Gladstone seemed 
inclined to accept this solution in 1882, for in a speech during the 
session of that year he asked the Irish members to submit their plan 
to the House of Commons, whilst the only objection to it that occurred 
to him was, that it might be difficult to find an arbiter between the 
Imperial and the Irish Legislature in case of any conflict of jurisdic- 
tion—a difficulty which a cursory glance at the American Constitu- 
tion would have solved. The Irish are sound upon almost every 
question; they are even more democratically inclined than we are. 
We want their aid, and they want our aid. Irish, English, and 
Scotch Radicals should coalesce. Mutual concessions may be neces- 
sary, but this is always the case in political alliances. That the 
Irish should not love the English connection is hardly surprising. 
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We are only now beginning to do them justice, and we have accom- 
panied this modicum of justice with a Coercion Act, aimed not only 
at crime, but at legitimate political agitation. If we remove their 
grievances, if we make Irishmen the true rulers of Ireland, and 
if we cease to meddle in matters that concern them and not us, 
there is no reason to suppose, that they would wish to separate from 
us any more than our Colonies. Separation would indeed be as 
disadvantageous to them as to us. As tothe charge made against 
Mr. Chamberlain of being in communication with the Irish National- 
ists, it is a figment of the Whig brain. Mr. Forster conceived, when 
Irish Secretary, that good feeling would be promoted by declining 
to hold converse with a Parnellite member, and by glaring at any 
one of them when he came across him, like a bull at a matador: It 
is to be presumed that the Whigs are angry with Mr. Chamberlain, 
because he does not follow this example. If, however, it be meant 
that Mr. Chamberlain desires that the animosity which has so long 
existed between the two islands, and which is fanned by the per- 
sistent abuse and misrepresentation of Ireland which finds a home 
in so many English journals should give place to mutual good 
will, and to a recognition that the views of several millions of our 
fellow-countrymen, in regard to that portion of the British Isles 
which Providence has given them to their abode, are worthy of 
fair consideration, then, in the estimation of most persons, Mr. 
Chamberlain proves that he is not a mere hack politician, but a 
Statesman. 

On one point Mr. Marriott has not attacked Mr. Chamberlain, and 
it is precisely the point on which he is the most vulnerable. 
The foreign policy which has characterized Mr. Gladstone’s admin- 
istration is not acceptable to Radicals. When Mr. Gladstone 
assumed office, he found us involved in war in South Africa and in 
Northern India, whilst we had assumed a species of quasi-protectorate 
over Egypt. Neither of these wars, nor the protectorate over Egypt, 
were in accordance with Liberal instincts. Democracy means peace. 
Mr. Gladstone made a mistake in not boldly announcing, on his 
assumption of office, that a Liberal Government, which had come into 
power mainly owing to his denunciations of the foreign policy of the 
Conservatives, was resolutely determined to break entirely with it. 
This he did in respect to India, and the war against the Afghans 
was brought to a close to the entire satisfaction of the country. In 
Southern Africa, and in Egypt, however, he faintly followed in the 
steps of his predecessor. A door must be open or shut. Mr. Glad- 
stone did not realise this, and left the door of the War Office ajar. 

The accusations, therefore, against Mr. Chamberlain resolve them- 
selves, when examined, into the charge of remaining true, when in 
office, to the opinions which he held when out of office. His political 
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views are those of the great majority of his party, and certainly 
those of all earnest Liberals. To suggest that he should be ruled 
out of the party is, therefore, tantamount to a suggestion that there 
should be no Liberal party. Some Radicals may go further than he 
does; none go less far. The only reason why he is the special 
mark for attack on the part of Conservatives and of their allies in 
the Liberal camp is, that he is, of all the Ministers, their most power- 
ful antagonist. Sir Charles Dilke has publicly stated that he thinks 
with him. Mr. Childers has declared that we are on the eve of 
changes—political and social—as grave as those which followed the 
revolution of 1689. Why should Mr. Chamberlain be blamed for 
foreshadowing more specifically what these changes are likely to 
be, or for pointing out what he thinks they ought to be? That 
those who ignore the Radical current should bitterly revile him is 
only natural. Those who admit the existence of its strength, how- 
ever, should be grateful to him for endeavouring to give it a right 
direction. 

In the meantime let us not compromise assured success by insist- 
ing upon too much at once. Opportunism means getting all that 
we can, and using what we get toaid ina further advance. Rome 
was not built in a day, and the thousand anomalies, absurdities, 
and injustices which have grown up amongst us, owing to the 
people not looking after their interests, will not be swept away 
in a day. For the moment we must devote all our energies to 
the task of securing votes to the millions that are voteless in the 
counties. Weare told that if any serious attempt were made by an 
Administration to legislate in favour of universal suffrage, electoral 
districts, paid membership, triennial Parliaments, and the abolition 
of the House of Lords, this generation and the next will pass away 
without seeing even the end of the struggle, and that consequently 
we ought to endure what we cannot amend, for otherwise we shall 
waste time in attempting to rectify the governmental machinery, 
that might be better employed in beneficial practical legislation. 
We do not accept this doleful estimate of our powers, nor can we 
admit that laws are likely to be good, so long as our legislative 
machinery is bed. Whether we move quickly or slowly, our watch- 
word will fur many a day be “ Forward,” and step by step we shall 
advance until we have attained our goal, In the ensuing session 
our mission is to secure to our fellow-countrymen in the counties 
votes, not only because we think that they ought to have them, 
but because we are under the comforting belief, that when they 
do have them, they will swell the Radical host, and render it 
possible for us in future Parliaments to give effect to all else that 
we desire. 


H. LasoucuHere. 
VOL. XXXV. N.S. 
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THE position held by Mozart among the great musical composers is 
one of peculiar interest, whether we regard his genius and his pro- 
ductions from the historical or the critical point of view. Histori- 
cally speaking, he stands as a connecting link between the old and 
the modern schools of musical art ; between the school in which the 
working out of a tonal construction in purely logical and rounded 
form constituted the paramount aim and interest of the composer, and 
that in which the effort at emotional expression and poetic sugges- 
tiveness predominate more or less over considerations of purity and 
balance of form. Not, of course, that either of these sources of inte- 
rest can be absent from anything worth calling music. Balance of 
form, not excluding emotional expression, is represented by the great 
composers of the pre-Mozartean period ; poetic expression, not indif- 
ferent to form, is represented by the best of the modern school. 
When the predominance of either element is pushed to an exaggera- 
tion practically exclusive of the other, we have had as results, in 
the one case, such mere building up of contrapuntal structure as may 
provoke the poet’s question—- 





** Come forth and be judged, Master Hugues ; 

What do you mean by your mountainous fugues ? ” 
and in the other case, such delirious whirls of amorphous sound as 
Wagner has given us not a few examples of. But within certain 
limits, the older school tends to the predominance of severe outline 
and logical form, the moderr to the predominance of broad colour- 
i effect and emotional expression. In Mozart the two tendencies seem 
to overlap. He was almost as great a contrapuntal constructor as 
i Bach ; perhaps quite as great, if artistic greatness lie in the produc- 
tion of clear effect through intricate combination, rather than in the 
mere intricacy of the combination itself. He is full of reminiscences 
Ha of the older style, reminiscences embodying some of its finest charac- 
lit teristics. But he is also full of innovations suggestive of the feeling 
of the coming modern school. His melody breathes a romantic ten- 
derness of expression, of which there had been no instance before in 
f music; his harmonic changes and his effects of instrumentation give 
i the first hints of the broad style and rich effects which were to be 
perfected by Beethoven, and in many details of his composition he 
anticipated, though sometimes in a doubtful and tentative manner, 
} the favourite devices of Beethoven. But from the purely critical 
zi point of view, Mozart’s genius presents a still more interesting and 
Wi suggestive aspect. For he is in music the typical representative of 
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that balanced and complete artistic power, which leaves scarcely any 
room for criticism in regard to conception and execution, yet con- 
cerning which there may ever and anon intrude itself that almost 
irritating question, dealt with in Browning’s Andrea del Sarto, Is this 
rounded perfection and artistic balance of parts, this perfect and har- 
monious whole so completely grasped by the artist, is this the best 
fulfilment of what we wish from art; or is it rather true that “a 
man’s reach should exceed his grasp,” that the art which in its very 
striving after higher and intenser expression bursts the swathements 
of symmetrical.form, and loses in the process its roundness and com- 
pleteness, is thereby intellectually the loftier through that very in- 
completeness? About no question concerning artistic form and 
expression have there been more oscillations of criticism than this, 
the answer to which depends after all so much on the mental consti- 
tution of different men and different generations, even on the changes 
of mood in the same mind. Consequently, in these days of the 
making of criticisms,no great composer has aroused such varied 
shades of opinion, short of absolute antagonism, as Mozart. A high 
place in the art none would be prejudiced enough to deny him, but 
in this concession alone are all agreed. It was fora long time a creed 
of amateurs that Mozart was the greatest of musical composers ; a 
creed accepted rather by faith than understanding. It is asserted 
by some musical prophets that he was only a man supremely clever, 
playing on the surface of his art, and missing its spiritual meaning. 
The question is of wider interest than immediately appears, for it 
concerns, not only what we think about Mozart, but (by implication) 
what we think about music. 

Regarding Mozart as occupying this peculiarly centralised position 
in the history and development of music, the recent appearance in an 
English dress of the best and fullest treatise on his life and works 
which has been written’ came very opportunely, as a means of 
popularising the subject, at a time when so much talk is being made 
by musical amateurs and critics among us in regard to the true 
scope of the art, and the relation of its past achievements to its 
possible prospects. I speak of the book advisedly as a treatise on 
the life of Mozart, for it is far more than a mere biography. Besides 
giving very full particulars as to the facts of the composer’s life, 
character, and circumstances, it includes also a very full and thought- 
ful criticism on the characteristics of Mozart’s musical style in various 
forms of composition and at various periods of his career, accompanied 
by many brilliant and effective side-lights thrown upon the charac- 
teristics of other musicians, his contemporaries, upon the state of 
composition and execution at that period, and the social and intel- 


(1) The Life of Mozart. By Otto Jahn. Translated from the German by Pauline D. 
Townsend, with a preface by Sir George Grove. 
Q 2 
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lectual habitudes of the society amid which Mozart moved, and for 
which in the first instance his music was made. In regard to this 
social side of the history there is of course nothing to be gleaned 
from Jahn which may not be more fully obtained from other sources ; 
the merit of the author consists in his having realised the interest 
and significance of the relation between social and artistic history, 
and in the clear and lucid manner in which he has arranged and 
co-ordinated his materials into a coherent literary whole; a charac- 
teristic unhappily rare enough in musical biography, the satisfactory 
execution of which demands the union in the same person of adequate 
musical knowledge with a well-developed sense of literary form; 
qualities which, for some reason, are very rarely found in combina- 
tion ; whence it results that musical biographies, as a class, are the 
worst written of all biographies. One need only recall Schcelcher’s 
so-called Life of Handel ; Nohl’s Mozart, rendered even more absurd 
in its English than its German form by the translator’s blunders over 
musical phraseology; and Schindler’s Life of Beethoven, translated 
by Moscheles, in which the original author and the translator fur- 
nished joint proof that two perfectly competent musicians may so 
treat the study of the life and works of Beethoven as to render it 
entirely dull and uninteresting ; an achievement which might other- 
wise have been deemed impossible. In literary interest and power, 
Jahn’s work stands alone in the ranks of musical biography, as the 
production of one who is not only a competent musical critic, but 
possesses that general culture which enables him to take a broad 
view of his subject, to marshal his materials effectively, and to avoid 
that over-acted enthusiasm about his hero which is one of the beset- 
ting vulgarities of average musical literature. The laborious and 
too often thankless work of translation has been very ably accom- 
plished by Miss Townsend, who reproduces the original in a clear, 
idiomatic, English style, forming a welcome contrast to that kind of 
skeleton-dance in which English words play clapper-clapper on a 
framework of German idioms, which renders the reading of many 
translations of this class of books such a constant source of irritation 
to the literary sense. 

In the interesting introductory chapter by the author, which 
should not be omitted by readers who wish to form a just idea of the 
spirit and interest of the book and the earnestness with which Jahn 
bent his mind to his chosen task, he defines that task to be “the 
thorough investigation of the sources available for an exhaustive 
account of Mozart’s life, with special reference to all that was calcu- 
lated to affect his moral and mental development in the general con- 
ditions of his time, and in the local and personal circumstances that 
influenced him; and in particular, a history of his development as 
an artist.’ No side of this task, as he observes, could be treated 
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independently, both the researches and the remarks resulting from 
them touching now one and now the other: and this latter sentence 
is the key to the general arrangement of the book, in which chapters 
dealing chiefly with history and social facts, are alternated with 
chapters devoted to the critical examination of the characteristics of 
the composer’s principal works at the prominent epochs of his 
musical career. The mere collection of the materials for so compli- 
cated a biographical structure must have been no light task; of his 
assiduity in this respect the author considers he is permitted to 
boast, and can even summon as a witness old Theresa of the Ox at 
Salzburg, who forgot his name, but remembered him as “ the Pro- 
fessor who sat in his room for more than three weeks writing from 
morning till night,” when copying a portion of the Mozart corre- 
spondence. Yet in this case the copyist found his work anything 
but irksome; he could fancy himself, he says, in intercourse with 
the man himself as he lived his life again letter by letter; could 
realise the emotions of joy and sorrow which had prompted his 
words, and even the variations in the handwriting grew to have 
their own significance. “It is my most earnest wish,” he adds, 
“that some breath of this feeling may have passed into my own 
performance, but it would scareely be possible to reproduce the 
inspiration which contact with the letters awoke in myself.” 

It is not without a special reason that I quote this last remark in 
an article, the main object of which is rather to estimate generally 
Mozart’s character as man and musician, than to criticise in detail 
Jahn’s Biography. This latter must be read for a due appreciation 
of its full and varied information and suggestiveness, which could 
not be adequately summarised within my limits. But this vivid 
interest excited by the letters and memorials of Mozart, to which 
Jahn alludes, is characteristic of the kind of spell exercised over us 
by the records of a nature not great or serious in the highest sense, 
but so human, so kindly, so full of genial enjoyment of life— 

‘An abridgment of all that is pleasant in man :” 
a character typified not more in his letters than in the portraits 
which have preserved for us his vivacious countenance, in which good- 
humour is blent with a lurking satirical power. And the same charac- 
teristics strike usin the musical life of which he was the centre. No 
too importunate demands for the reasons and the philosophy of the art 
disturbed its enjoyment. Sterndale Bennett’s remark, after listening 
to something of Mozart’s: “Ah! music was young then!” comes 
across one’s mind again and again in turning over these records of a 
time when there was no critical “ Warum?” lying in wait for the 
composer ; when counterpoint was still a pure joy to the craftsman ; 
when symphonies might be written in two or three days, or an over- 
ture or sonata turned out the evening before an announced perform- 
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ance, with no idea of an object beyond the frank delight in beauty 
of melody and finish of form and execution ; with no demand from 
the audience for a meaning to the work, and (thank heaven !) no one 
to flourish the showman’s pointer through the pages of a programme 
raisonné. ‘‘ Fresh woods and pastures new ” spread then before the 
minstrel. Music, which had been hitherto principally concerned 
with realising clear logical form and scientific tonal construction, 
and insisting upon thoroughly sound and adequate execution on the 
part of vocalists, was now to find in the development of instrumental 
music a new direction for study, a new source of effect. Tonal 
colouring was to overlay and diversify tonal form; the timid and 
tentative instrumental execution of the time was to be stimulated and 
directed ; a more tender and voluptuous expression was to be breathed 
into melody, the branch of musical utterance which is most directly 
influenced by varieties of emotional temperament, whether of race or 
of generation. Haydn may catch sight of the promised land, though 
too late to profit much by the discovery: “I have but just learned 
how to use the wind intruments, and now I must die.” Dr. Burney, 
learned musician and shrewd, though courteous, English gentleman, 
takes to perambulating Germany with a note-book, when Mozart was 
sixteen years old, his childhood of exhibition over, and he, no longer 
a prodigy, somewhat under the shadow of Salzburg provincialism. 
Burney is quite at home about singing; his house in London had 
been the resort of all the great Italian singers of the day, and he 
can criticise ex cathedré the French singers, to whom he devotes a 
variation of a couplet of Dryden’s— 
‘Sound passed through them no longer is the same, 
As food digested takes a different name.” 

But his notes on instrumental music reveal to us the nakedness of 
that part of the land, and the first feeling about for the sources of 
instrumental expression. He remarks on the comparatively expres- 
sive playing of a child who, contrary to custom, had learned on the 
clavichord only, not on the hard and mechanical harpsichord—the 
first hint of the revolution the pianoforte was to work. He mentions 
with interest the effectiveness, in one place, of a passage in which 
the band played the first chord of each phrase louder than the 
rest (what would now be called a sforzando), and in speaking of the 
Mannheim orchestra he mentions their introduction of the crescendo 
and diminuendo, and here too “the piano (which was before chiefly 
used as an echo, with which it was generally synonymous), as well 
as the forte, were found to be musical colours, which had their 
shades as well as red and blue in painting.” What a light this 
throws on the gulf between the ancient and modern modes of musical 
expression ; what a field was left for the development of instrumental 
effect, when these tentative attempts at contrast of tone could so 
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attract a musician of Burney’s comparative experience as to seem 
worthy of special comment and record ! 

If, however, the rising composer of that day had an inspiriting 
and tempting task before him, the social relations of his profession 
were by no means favourable to the development of large views of 
his art, or the production of original and progressive music. Musi- 
cians were still in the leading-strings of the patron. The man who 
had shown a genius for composition endeavoured to obtain a place as 
kapell meister, originally of course a function concerned literally with 
the conduct of the chapel music, but which gradually came to be syno- 
nymous with that of Court musician generally, and included the pro- 
vision and supervision of Court concerts as well as Church services. 
The composer might thus be free from anxiety about ways and 
means, but he was a paid servant of the Court, ranking often with 
the valets, expected to write to the taste of his patron, which might 
or might not be a cultivated one, and unable to accept other engage- 
ments without special permission. Even under so enlightened an 
employer as Prince Esterhazy, it is obvious that Haydn, however his 
musical genius may have been appreciated, ranked in the household 
only with the superior order of servants, The Court to which 
Mozart was attached during his youth, and of which his father, 
Leopold Mozart, had been for his lifetime a submissive, though 
grumbling, servitor, showed the institution of Court musician in its 
worst aspect, more especially after the accession of Archbishop 
Hieronymus, who was a typical specimen of the churl, “ by blood 
a king, at heart a clown,” and whose coltish nature seems to have 
been liable to break through the gilded pale without any restriction 
as to “seasons.” Nor did Salzburg otherwise offer any relief to the 
picture. About the records of Mozart’s youthful tour of prodigy- 
playing there hangs an aroma which is of the Court, courtly ; music 
appears as worshipped amid a bustle of fans and satin dresses and 
high-heeled shoes, a ritual of jewelled snuff-boxes and diamond rings ; 
a worship shallow enough possibly, but gay and elegant in its mode 
of display, the hints and memories of which arouse the same kind 
of mingled, half-melancholy association with which we may contem- 
plate some old, faded, brocaded wedding dress, once the central 
symbol of the gaiety of a happy morning— 

«In days that never come again.” 


But no such gauds decorated the life of the boorish Salzburg of 
Mozart’s older days. The people themselves had a saying, “ He who 
comes to Salzburg becomes in the first year stupid, in the second 
idiotic, and in the third’ a true Salzburger.” Mozart’s contempt for 
the place and people seems to have been early and lasting; sarcastic 
references to them abound even in his early boyish letters, and 
deepen into a more serious tone in the later ones; nor was his father 
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‘less acid on this point. The Mozarts were evidently in the position 
of a clever family living among stupid people, and, as often happens 
in such cases, kept a good deal to themselves and criticised their 
neighbours pretty sharply ; quite a sufficient reason for their apparent 
unpopularity in the town, perhaps also for the development of that 
turn for satirical comment which characterized Mozart through life, 
‘though it seldom took a really unkind form with him. Both phases 
of Mozart’s early life, however—his exhibition through Europe and his 
temporary obscuration at Salzburg—are of interest in reference to his 
character, chiefly because they had so little effect upon it. Neither 
does the childhood of premature exhibition, and of petting and 
coaxing by princesses, seem to have injured in the least his natural 
simplicity and modesty of character, nor his want of recognition in 
the Salzburg Court to have in the least impaired his independence 
and confidence in his own powers; nor did he ever learn the lesson 
of time-serving and cringing to patrons inculcated by his father, 
who has been the object of much ill-bestowed admiration by Mozart 
biographers. Leopold Mozart, valet and musician in the court of the 
Archbishop in Salzburg, was a highly respectable, prudent, and 
pious musical lackey. He seems to have had an instinct for bettering 
himself, and finding himself blessed with a child of exceptionally 
precocious genius, he did his best to ruin the boy as man and artist 
by making a show of him at courts, allowing him to please titled 
idiots by showing how he could play just as well with the keyboard 
covered with a cloth, &c., and advertising his feats in a style antici- 
patory of Farini, not forgetting to ascribe all to “ the glory of God,” 
who had thus performed a miracle at Salzburg which, as he en- 
deavoured to persuade the Archbishop in one letter, would, if 
properly worked, tend to the suppression of Grimm, Voltaire, and 
other profane persons who denied the possibility of miracles. When 
young Mozart was grossly insulted by another lackey who happened 
to have a title (Count Arco), it was his futher who persuaded him to 
submit to the insult rather than resent it with the spirit of a gentle- 
man, as the son seemed dangerously disposed to do; when Mozart 
became engaged to a girl he loved, but who was poor, it was his 
father who urged him to jilt her, and snubbed her after her marriage. 
In short, Leopold was a model man, and naturally excited the 
enthusiasm of some of the doubtless equally respectable men who 
have biographised Mozart. Jahn contents himself with pulling the 
strings and exhibiting the motions of the model, with little comment ; 
he at all events does not attribute Mozart’s greatness to the fostering 
care and educational efforts of the father. On the contrary, whether 
intentionally or not, he renders it more than ever apparent that 
Mozart’s early exhibition as a prodigy had no connection with or 
influence on his subsequent career. The one thing Mozart does 
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seem either to have learned or inherited from his father was, the 
artist’s feeling for finish of execution. Leopold Mozart, though no 
composer, was a thoroughly sound and accomplished craftsman in his 
art; he could tolerate no slovenly execition, and no doubt instructed 
his son and daughter thoroughly in the mechanism of the art; and 
the importance which Mozart attached to sound and finished execu- 
tion throughout his life, as well as his impatience of clumsy and 
defective manipulation, is constantly apparent in his correspondence 
and talk ; in his satirical descriptions of the defects of various players ; 
his delight in a brilliant bit of vocal bravura successfully executed ; 
his objection to Clementi’s show passages in thirds and sixths, as at 
variance with true delicacy of touch and phrasing on the pianoforte ; 
his reply to a clarionet player who complained of the difficulty ofa 
passage written for him, “The notes are in your instrument, are 
they not? Well then, it is your business to bring them out.” 
These and other traits, besides what is recorded of the beautiful finish 
of his own playing, are deserving of note, not only as characteristic 
of Mozart’s view of the art, but also as affording a curious and not 
uninstructive contrast to the comparative carelessness about executive 
finish, provided there be feeling and comprehension of the music, 
which has pervaded recent criticism. 

But while we have abundant evidence of Mozart’s views as to 
musical execution, that intermediate art whereby the conception of 
the composer is brought within range of the sensuous perception of 
the hearer, the far more interesting question as to his views about 
the art of music in itself, the ideal which should form the basis of it, 
and the method of composition, receives no illustrations from his 
writings or recorded remarks, save in some vague hints, few and far 
between. One single remark recorded of Haydn, if it be true (I cannot 
recall the authority for it), that in composing his quartets he was accus- 
tomed to diversify their design by imagining to himself the various 
incidents of an excursion or some such proceeding in real life, gives 
more insight into the process of intellectual formation of a composition 
than Mozart ever vouchsafed. Such a remark indicates intelligibly 
enough the manner in which variety and contrast of real incident may 
find its reflection, in the mind of the composer, in variety and contrast 
of tonal incident ; a phenomenon of which there are several acknow- 
ledged instances, and probably many more unacknowledged, in the 
works of Beethoven, whose frequent use, besides, of what is now 
called ‘ poetic basis,” in a larger and more important sense, is in- 
contestable. But in regard to Mozart’s music, considered apart from 
words, we are not furnished with even any such general hint as 
would be implied in Haydn’s remark above referred to. In one 
allegro for the pianoforte, in sonata form, there is an episode in the 
middle portion quite unconnected with the general design of the 
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movement, in which (in the original manuscript) two opposing 
phrases are labelled with the names of the two daughters of the 
house in which he was writing. Probably the girls disturbed him 
while composing, and he symbolised the incident in the music ; but 
this is a unique instance, and merely renders the composition, as one 
of his, an exceptional curiosity. Itis vexatious to have to note that 
the very characteristic letter from Mozart to a nameless “Count,” 
who had asked for a description of his system of composing, which 
was given in Holmes’s Life of Mozart, is pronounced by Jahn to be 
“unquestionably apocryphal as it stands,” though some portions of 
it are so like what one could imagine Mozart writing that one can 
hardly believe there is not something of him init. The statements 
in it about his composition merely amount to saying that melodies 
came to him he knew not whence, and that he soon perceived in his 
mind which of them would work together into a composition, and 
could mentally hear the combined effects ; but that he could give no 
more reason why his compositions took the particular form which 
characterized them than why his features had the special expression 
which made them Mozart’s and no other man’s. If Mozart did not 
write this part of the letter, it is a very happy hit; it is precisely in 
accordance with the reticence of his whole artistic life. Nowhere in 
his correspondence about his own compositions, and his playing, and 
the effects produced, is there a hint about the raison d’étre of any 
composition or of the form which it assumed. True, as Jahn 
observes, abstract reflections on art and its relation to individual 
artists were not at that time the fashion ;. yet it is strange to find 
such a total ignoring of any theory of his art, not only in ordinary 
family correspondence about his musical doings, but even on such an 
occasion as his sending to Haydn the six quartets dedicated to the 
latter, which he describes as having arisen out of his study of 
Haydn’s quartets, and which were a great advance in that most 
beautiful and abstract form of instrumental music ; but not a word 
from Mozart as to his aims, his treatment of the instruments, or even 
as to the special character of any of the compositions. What, then, 
was Mozart’s object in instrumental composition? We get a 
hint of one side of it from some of the stories which are related 
about his tows de force of musical memory and power of combi- 
nation. To a musician to whom it was an easy matter to play 
his own part in.a new concerted composition without having 
ever written it down (a feat performed more than once with perfect 
naiveté and absence of pretence), or while he was writing out 
a fugue previously conceived, to compose simultaneously in his 
mind a prelude in perfectly different form—to one who handled 
his art thus it is evident that musical form, for its own sake, must 
have been a paramount interest; composition was a form of 
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design, in which successions and proportions of sounds took the 
place of successions and proportions of lines and spaces. Not less 
was he engrossed by the pure joy of constructive power. The com- 
bination of sounds as music is more or less conditioned by physical 
laws; how far the conditions are rigorous is matter for an essay in 
itself; there was tacit conviction on the subject in the time of 
Mozart, who as to detail bowed indeed nominally to no dicta of 
musical theorists, but did not “deny their major ;”’ suné certi denique 
jines. How to move with ease and a sense of controlling power, then, 
within these limits? To handle the most complicated combinations 
of melodies (melody being in itself an organized succession of sounds 
in mutual relation of tone and rhythm), as if the weaving of such a 
tonal structure were the most natural effort of the will? There was 
some pleasure in that, for the sense of power means pleasure. 


“*On one occasion, at the house of Madame Vidas, he was asked to impro- 
vise something. Readily, as his custom was, he complied, and seated himself 
at the piano, having just been provided with two themes by the musicians who 
were present. Madame Vidas stood near his chair to watch him playing. 
Mozart, who loved a joke with her, looked up and said, ‘ Come, have not you a 
theme on your mind for me too?’ She sang him one, and he began a most 
charming fantasia, now on the one subject, now on the other, ending by bring- 
ing them all three together, to the intense delight and amazement of all who 
were present.” 

When we compare with this account what is said on other testi- 
mony as to the “inexhaustible wit” of Mozart’s extempore playing, 
we can imagine what an exciting kind of performance this was; but 
we are as far as ever from learning the secret of the exquisite charm 
of expression, the emotional power in many of his compositions. It 
was his favourite occupation to sit at the piano extemporising fan- 
tasias, either alone or with one or two chosen hearers; and if the 
well-known (now unfortunately rather hackneyed) fantasia in C 
Minor be, as it probably is, a type of the kind of thing he produced 
on these occasions, we can imagine what passionate outpourings of 
emotional expression some of these extempore effusions may have 
been. But of the feelings which should be the fountain of such 
musical expressions we hardly find a trace in Mozart’s outward life 
and character. The gaiety and wit were in his life; the sadness, and 
longing, and tenderness came out only in his music. Almost the 
one trait in Jahn’s pages which hints at a deep emotional element 
in his character is the interesting story of his extemporising, when 
quite a child, a song on the word perfido, “ which excited him so 
‘much that he struck the clavier like one possessed, and several 
times sprung up from his seat.” There is nothing in the calm, 
equable development of his mature genius corresponding at all to this 
trait. His emotions, as expressed in music, were always under the 
shaping and controlling influence of artistic power. Haydn, indeed, has 
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testified that “he could never forget Mozart’s playing—it came 
from the heart ;’’ and -his hearers noticed that when seated at the 
clavier he became another man, his expression serious and abstracted, 
his whole manner altered. But we have nothing in his own life and 
in his expressed feelings tq account for the deeper qualities of 
expression in his music; for the pathos of the G Minor Symphony, 
the exquisite sentiment of the adagio of the E Flat Symphony. 
Whatever was the groundwork of the emotion thus expressed, it 
came out in his art alone. 

In his operas, in which the poetic basis of the music is furnished 
by the words and situations, there is, of course, less difficulty in esti- 
mating Mozart’s feeling and interest as expressed in the music. 
Their main characteristic, besides the pure emotional beauty of 
melody, of which they are full, lies in the presence of very marked 
and delicate character-painting, which is nevertheless subordinated 
for the most part to the demands of a perfectly consistent and 
coherent musical form. No one can doubt, in reading so full a 
biography as the one before us, that the dramatic interest was 
exceedingly strong in Mozart from an early age. His quick sense 
of humour, his appreciation of special foibles of character in indi- 
viduals, and his power of lively satire thereupon, come out in his 
correspondence continually, and we have glimpses of his figure as an 
accomplished actor in the personation of characters in drawing-room 
comedy. But the realisation of this power in his principal operas 
goes far beyond all which the suggestions of it in his every-day life 
would have led us to expect. For the plot and situations he was 
mainly indebted to the “ poet,” but for everything beyond them we 
are indebted entirely to Mozart. The skeleton characters of the con- 
ventional librettist are clothed, by Mozart’s musical treatment of 
them, with the full outline and endowed with the warm pulsations 
of living and breathing human beings, men and women of like pas- 
sions with ourselves; nor does any mood seem to be beyond the 
range of the composer’s appreciation. He can give expression to the 
love or the grief of the high-born lady, the coquetry of the waiting- 
maid, the artlessness of the country girl. The polished sensuality of 
the libertine gentleman, the humours of his good-for-nothing valet, 
the ill-temper of a sulky old court official, each receive from Mozart 
their appropriate and entirely individual musical expression. In 
this respect it is not too much to say that there is what may be called 
a certain Shakespearean power in Mozart. It is, in effect, as if he said 
to us, “This is how these characters would express themselves if 
music were their natural language ;”’ and the more we hear and com- 
pare their various utterances, the more we must feel convinced of the 
composer’s clear and vivid perception of the varieties of human cha- 
racter. This is exhibited notably in his musical colouring of the 
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almost epicene character of Cherubino, the amorous boy-page with 
the timidity and bashfulness of a woman. In a character of such 
marked and unusual type, he was, of course, rather more indebted to 
the poet’s original conception than in the case of the more ordinary 
types, but even thus the music of Cherubino’s part is a remarkable 
instance of subtlety of expression ; and Jahn throws an additional 
light on this by his mention of the treatment of the part of Polidoro 
in La Finta Semplice, written at the age of twelve: “The naive 
emotion of a youth who is as yet unconscious of the strength of his 
own passion, is so naturally and heartily expressed, that we may 
well ask how the boy had acquired such a degree of psychological 
insight.” The dignity and elevation of feeling, again, with which 
Mozart invests the love music of a high-minded lady, of a Donna 
Anna or a Countess, is not less remarkable in its way ; and the truth 
and reality of Mozart’s pathos, as exhibited through such characters, 
has been commented on by John Stuart Mill, who contrasts the feel- 
ing expressed in the Countess’s airs in Figaro, the genuine out- 
pouring of the heart in solitude, with what he terms the “ garrulous 
pathos” of Rossini, a pathos which is manifestly conscious of the 
listeners, and acts to them. The new form which the treatment of 
the orchestra in opera took in his hands cannot be better put than in 
Jahn’s own words :— 

‘*Tt (the orchestra) is no longer a mere adjunct to the vocal parts, but takes 
its share in the effective working of the whole, filling out details which the 
vocal parts leave imperfect, and obeying not so much the requirements of the 
vocalist as the conditions of artistic perfection. This altered relationship 
required an altered organization; each component part of the orchestra must 
have a distinct existence, so that each, according to its place and kind, might 
contribute to the general effect. The single example of the treatment of the 
basses will serve to make this clear. Hitherto the basses had served merely as 
the foundation of the melody, indispensable indeed, but often clumsy and 
insignificant ; but here, without losing their character as the groundwork of 
harmonic elaboration, they have an independent movement; they serve not 


only to support the superincumbent mass, but their quickening power sets in 
motion and gives the impulse to its formation.” 


All that need be added to this is, that Mozart, alone among operatic 
composers, has been able to preserve precisely the balance between the 
vocal and the orchestral portion of the work ; to weave the orchestra 
into the whole design, and give individual expression to various 
instruments, without hampering and over-weighting the singers. 
Even in Beethoven’s one exquisite opera the balance is sometimes 
lost, the singers too much enmeshed in the elaborations of the accom- 
paniment ; and in much of recent German opera the balance is so 
entirely lost that the result is really an orchestral composition, with 
explanatory comments by the singers. 

The strong sense of character, and power of musically defining it, 
which has been referred to and illustrated in Mozart’s operas, should in 
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itself be sufficient to refute the idea which some critics of to-day seem 
to entertain, that he was essentially a superior class of music-maker, 
producing by a happy instinct, rather then by intellectual effort. The 
man Mozart, it must be confessed, does not represent, apart from his art, 
a very high ideal of life ; nor does the strong light of Jahn’s biography 
benefit his memory much in this respect, save in so far as it justifies 
us in regarding him as a beautiful nature spoiled by untoward cir- 
cumstances, acting upon some inherent weaknesses of character. In 
youth he was fur more serious and self-respecting than in his later life ; 
but Grimm characterizes him, during his stay in Paris, in a letter to 
the elder Mozart, as “su treuherzig, peu actif, trop aisé a attraper, 
trop peu occupé des moyens qui peuvent conduire a la fortune,” and 
Grimm’s penetration is sadly justified by the records of the composer’s 
later life—the tale of improvidence and carelessness about money, 
resulting in constant grinding embarrassment ; of thoughtless expendi- 
ture on the whim of the moment, ill counterbalanced by equally 
thoughtless expectations of something turning up, or schemes for 
attaining that end; of the swindles perpetrated upon him by worth- 
less companions, who were pardoned and taken into good fellowship 
again out of mere easy-hearted good-nature, reckless of consequences ; 
of wine and billiards employed as the refuge from anxiety. Itisa 
pathetic picture, but hardly a heroic one. In regard to general culture 
and breadth of view, Mozart’s mind was evidently but ofa very ordinary 
type, as may readily be concluded from the total absence of any 
reference to the higher class of literature in his correspondence ; from 
the tone of puerile spite in which he chronicles the death of Voltaire, 
“‘ the arch-heretic ; ” the mingled superstition and naiveté with which 
he defends himself against the charge of having not fasted with full 
orthodoxy in Lent, somewhat in the spirit of Mrs. Quickly (“ What’s 
a joint of mutton or two in a whole Lent?”); from his fondness for 
rings, chains, and finery, which led to his once being actually taken 
for a liveried servant in some one’s palace; and from the fact that he 
could descend to make a boon companion of such a vulgar “rip” 
as Schikaneder, the manager for whom he wrote Die Zauberflite, 
when the theatre was in low water, and who rewarded his ill- 
advised good-nature by swindling him of all that he should have 
made by the opera. His weaknesses were mostly amiable, and 
the man was lovable through them all, and was loved by many; 
but he was not a hero, either intellectually or morally, outside of his 
art. Let so much be conceded ; does this fact materially affect the 
importance of his place as a composer? If we concluded so, we 
should in consistency have to lurch the garland from some of the 
most brilliant names in literature and art. Nor do the school of 
critics, who now affect to slight Mozart, profess to do so on this 
ground. They charge him with want of earnestness in his art, with 
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having no definite aim, or, as I once saw the charge more distinctly 
formulated in print, with a thoughtless habit of taking a beautiful 
melody, and elaborating it solely with the view of displaying its 
beauty, with no ulterior aim. Is this then so ignoble a task? We 
have Filippo Lippi’s answer— 


‘If you get simple beauty and nought else, 
You get about the best thing God invents: ” 


an answer the weight and significance of which are apt to be sadly 
overlooked in these days of self-conscious theorising upon the morale 
of art. But the further answer on the part of Mozart might be this: 
that inasmuch as his special power consisted in the utterance of feel- 
ing through musical form, we have no right to demand that he 
should also have uttered that feeling through other channels, literary 
or moral, not congenial to his genius; that in the face of the un- 
questionable evidence, in his lyric dramas, of the existence in him 
of a feeling based upon the elemental facts of human nature and 
human pathos, we have no right to deny the existence of such a basis 
in his purely instrumental works, merely because he did not formu- 
late in words what he could better express in music, the very raison 
d étre of which is that it expresses what words cannot express; and 
furthermore, that the mere development of perfect musical form, 
proportion, and detail is in itself an intellectual exercise of the 
highest interest, leading to a result the contemplation of which forms 
an intellectual pleasure of the purest and most abstract nature, which, 
just because it is abstract, is incapable of rigorous or logical defini- 
tion, but is not the less genuine on that account. And in the days 
when, as Sterndale Bennett said, “ music was young,” it was the 
proper object of a composer to perfect its form, to experiment upon 
its resources of design, to master its technical difficulties; just as in 
the younger days of painting the mere effort to work out effects and 
handling not previously mastered was one of the main objects of the 
most gifted painters, and was a sufficient and ennobling aim in itself. 
The “Warum ?” which Wagner has so persistently put, and which 
is a question naturally intruding itself upon the practitioners of an 
art which has past its prime and is falling into its sere and yellow 
leaf, could have no place in the early and formative epoch of the 
same art. It seems to have been Mozart’s peculiar mission to 
exhibit the perfect balance of form and design in his own art. In 
lyric drama he has done this more completely than any one since his 
time has succeeded in doing it. In one important and very popular 
branch of instrumental music, that of which the keyboard is the 
medium, he has been far surpassed, because he never thoroughly 
emancipated himself from the old clavier or harpsichord style 
which was in vogue in his youth, never fully appreciated the new 
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and different powers of the modern pianoforte, which was only 
coming into general use in the latter part of his musical career. In 
the higher forms of instrumental music, the quartet and the 
symphony, he achieved a perfection of finish in regard to form, 
expression, and relation of means to the end, which has never 
been surpassed, and not often equalled even by Beethoven. He 
gave to music of this class a higher and more serious tone 
than it had ever exhibited before. Of one section of his instru- 
mental movements, the minuets, Jahn remarks very truly, 
‘‘Haydn’s minuets are the product of a laughter-loving national 
life; Mozart’s give the tone of good society,” the distinction of 
character which, as before observed, belongs also to the music 
of his heroines in opera; and the same kind of comparative elevation 
of tone belongs to the best of his instrumental music generally, in 
comparison with what had preceded it. When we come to compare 
the emotional expression of his music with that of his greatest 
successor, then indeed we are conscious of a comparative limitation 
in his powers; but we must also perceive that so passionate a stress 
of feeling as is poured out in the works of Beethoven, even could the 
poetic motive for it have existed in Mozart’s day, would have torn 
asunder the delicate and finished framework of Mozart’s exquisitely 
constructed forms. The greatest intensity of expression is perhaps 
incompatible with the greatest perfection of form; but while recog- 
nising in Mozart the musician who gave us the most balanced and 
complete musical art, we must, while recognising also his limitation 
in regard to emotional intensity, remember that he had lived but 
a short life, that his latest work, the Requiem (taking those 
portions which are unquestionably his), evinces deeper and more 
serious feeling than any of his previous compositions, and that we 
can hardly estimate what he might have done with twenty years’ 
longer life, under favourable circumstances. As it is, he has left 
enough to justify Rossini’s characterization of him, as “ the only 
musician who had as much knowledge as genius, and as much genius 


as knowledge.” 
H. H. Sratruam. 














OUR COLONIAL POLICY. 


THERE are at the present moment several circumstances of our 
Colonial Empire, well worthy of attention. In regard to Austra- 
lasia, upen a question of annexation of territory, it seems probable 
that the will of Australasian Englishmen has prevailed over the 
expressed will of her Majesty’s Government; in regard to South 
Africa, a Government most adverse, in accordance with the many 
declarations of its members, to any addition to our dominion, and, 
as the idea is, extension of our responsibilities, has within the past 
year practically added to our dominion a large part of Zululand, and 
abstains, only at the cost of standing an idle yet troubled spec- 
tator of the bloodshed. and ferocious anarchy encouraged by its 
abstention, from adding the remaining part. In relation to another 
region of South Africa, Bechuanaland, the refusal to establish a 
British protectorate is maintained only at a similar cost, rendered 
more painful by the lurid light of broken faith. In Basutoland her 
Majesty’s Ministers have taken the burden of direct administra- 
tion off the shoulders of the Cape Government and have placed it 
upon theirown. Movements of annexation such as these made by a 
party who are opposed on principle to all annexation—particularly 
the annexation of a part of Zululand, a scheme so vehemently 
denounced not long ago by the very politicians who have now 
adopted it—call naturally for an examination of the conditions that 
have given birth to so strange a metamorphosis of opinion. 

It is but lately that the worship of an entity termed individual 
freedom was a leading doctrine with our Government. The highest 
object of political action, we used to be told, was the vindication of 
the liberty of every man to do as he chose, subject only to the 
liberty of other men, the rights and duties of society. Many people 
found it difficult to understand how the undefined liberty of every 
one subject to the undefined liberty of every one else was a very 
clear definition of an aim, or meant anything at all capable of sup- 
plying a guide to action. But the creed had its votaries, many and 
powerful and not silent; and while at their bidding we have been 
watching this idol with the jewel of individual freedom in its fore- 
head, hoping to enjoy some manifestation of its promised power, 
some comfortable enlargement of the liberty of every member of the 
community, lo! we find ourselves beset from behind by a Factory 
Act, and an Employers’ Liability Act, and an Irish Land Act, and 


(1) “The principle vindicated is that of individual liberty, so far and so far only as 
it is consistent with the paramount rights and duties of society.” —Mr. G. Brodrick, 
Fortnightly Review, February, 1876, in an article on “ Liberalism.” 
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an Arrears Act, and a Prevention of Crimes Act, and an Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, and only the best Radicals know how many 
other Acts and promises of Acts, all curtailing and not enlarging 
the limits of our liberty. Change was wanted, and the frigid phan- 
tasy of individual freedom with all its philosophic splendour dissolved 
in the first fervour of a practical demand. 

And the overthrow of this illusive altar of liberty, while it has 
been general throughout the domain of English politics, has had its 
effect in matters concerning the colonies; though in these matters 
it has been less signal, and has not attracted as much as it deserves 
of public and accurate recognition. 

It is only lately that silence seems to have overtaken a body of 
writers and thinkers who used to be loud in proclaiming the perfec- 
tion of their principles for the conduct of the relations between 
Great Britain and her dependencies. They had constructed a faith 
relatively to our colonies co-ordinate with their faith concerning all 
other political questions. Freedom was the great thing—freedom 
for the individual, freedom for the colony. This was a passion, an 
emotion ; but reason, which could not be altogether set aside, came 
in and rather snubbed and flattened out the emotion. In the same 
way that it seemed certain that freedom could not be given to any 
one man except under restrictions guaranteeing freedom to other 
men, so it appeared that the liberty granted to a colony must, in 
practice, be subject to the liberty of other parts of the British 
dominions. Accordingly the propositions came to be, that every 
man was entitled to complete liberty subject to the claims of society, 
and that every self-governing colonial community was entitled to 
the management of its own affairs subject to the claims of the 
empire. In effect, the sentimental axioms about freedom were 
forced to temporise with the limitations of common sense, which 
robbed them of all practical value and turned them into mere 
verbiage. People who knew something of the colonies, and 
the spirit slumbering in them, wondered, as they looked on these 
meaningless propositions, how they were to have force, whence 
was to come the authority, when a conflict of interests arose, 
Imperial interests and Colonial interests, competent to beacon 
off the boundary at which Imperial interests should abdicate and 
Colonial interests take up the sceptre. But doubts such as these 
did not seem to affect the theorists, and in the general interlude 
of tranquillity which up to 1877 was enjoyed by our dependen- 
cies their jubilant voices might be heard, possessed of increasing 
confidence as each year of peaceful progress passed on, piping their 
panacea for the perplexities of a Colonial Empire. Their song lasted 
just so long as providence was kind enough to keep facts out of the 
way of their theory. In 1877 the Government of the Cape Colony, 
aided by Imperial forces, engaged in the Gaika and Galeka war ; in 
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1879 the Imperial Government engaged in the Zulu war; in 1880 
the Government of the Cape Colony, with their own forces, engaged 
in the Basuto war; and in 1884 there is still war in Zululand which 
requires a movement of British troops; while the Basutos, unbeaten, 
are thrown back upon the Imperial Government to be dealt with 
directly by Imperial authority; and now between the Imperial 
Government and the Australian colonies there is a question of the 
first magnitude at issue. 

At the touch of each one of these troubles the celebrated principle 
that the colonies have a right to govern themselves subject to the 
rights of the rest of the Empire manifests its inanity. It is no more 
than a verbal proposition, and vanishes like smoke. No one can say 
where the Colonial affairs end over which the colonies are to have 
exclusive jurisdiction, and where the Imperial affairs begin. After 
the experience of 1877 and 1879 the theorists still clung desperately 
to their fading formula. The Zulu war, they pleaded, was a calamity 
wrought by the autocratic arm of an Imperial High Commissioner, 
and was no act of a self-governing community; and as to the Cape 
Colony’s own war with the Gaikas and Galekas, the Cape Government 
must understand that for the future no Imperial troops shall be given 
in aid of any Colonial enterprise; and thus we save our Imperial 
interests. But the impotence of the plea was transparent and the 
formula was doomed. The Zulu war, every observer of South Africa 
knew, was an undertaking favoured and encouraged, if not required, 
by the feeling of the South African communities, and the hand that 
struck the blow was but an index answering a hidden spring. The 
invasion of Zululand was in all but a formal sense an act of self- 
government in South Africa. But lest any one, a firmer believer 
than others, should have been prepared to dispute this statement, and 
to still trust to one last invocation of the discredited and dying 
divinity of his unfortunate axiom, the uproar of Basutoland arises 
to drown his voice. The Cape Government was suffered to carry 
war into Basutoland because its relations with Basutoland were under 
its own control; that was a matter of self-government. And the 
colonists failing in the war, have been forced to allow the Basuto 
nation to break their country off from the Cape Colony and to place 
it directly under the Imperial Crown. And here we have the spec- 
tacle of a colony operating —if there is any reality in such a division 
of Imperial and Colonial interests as I have been examining—beyond 
the zone of Imperial interests, within the circle of its own interests, 
and yet in the sequel absolving itself of a large part of the conse- 
quence of its proceedings, and throwing upon the Imperial Govern- 
ment a burden that by its own acts it had made heavy and that it 
was unable itself to bear. 

It will be evident that in treating this question of the theoretical 
counterposition of Imperial and Colonial interests I have made no 
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reference to minor concerns of purely municipal administration, in 
regard to which the principle of freedom from interference has had 
in the early history of our colonies a real significance; but this 
reservation in no degree affects the justice of my contention. Indeed, 
were it worth while to enter upon so minute an inquiry, I believe 
it might be shown that there is hardly any matter in any colony so 
absolutely small but that issues of it might, under possible con- 
tingencies, become of Imperial moment and magnitude. That 
colonies are entitled to manage their own affairs subject to the saving 
of Imperial interests is, therefore, I submit, a proposition in which, 
despite the position of honour that able men have assigned it, there 
is, at the present time, except in the most insignificant matters, 
neither value nor meaning. 

It might seem, indeed, that it were needless to labour over so plain 
a conclusion; and this undoubtedly will be the criticism of those 
who have any intimate acquaintance with the details of Colonial 
history. But unfortunately the number of such persons in England 
in comparison with those who are tempted to take their opinions from 
imaginative writers is not large; and the imaginative writer, with a 
few plausible propositions and a prescription warranted to avert all 
illness in a body politic that has of late so greatly suffered, is 
dangerously liable, like the Sophist of old, to make the worse appear 
the better cause. Moreover, even accurate and impartial thinkers 
do not easily outgrow the influence of creeds and watchwords which, 
once vital and endued with reason and power, have legitimately lost 
place and become obsolete owing to the surcease of the cause which 
called them into being. Some people never outgrow such influences 
at all, and they help to form the types of stationary civilisation we 
find in the East, and become pure fanatics. Others outgrow them 
but slowly, and, like Mr. Bright, depart reluctantly from the emptied 
shrines, and perambulate proudly the battlefields of the past, 
sounding the call of conflicts that are dead. Our views about our 
colonies have suffered particularly from this blowing of worn-out 
trumpets. 

No one, probably, would now seek to justify that ancient inter- 
ference of the Crown with the internal administration of the colonies 
which had its root in endeavours to maintain a system of commercial 
reciprocity and protection ; and the grant of self-government to the 
colonies and the attempt to develop and perfect the plan have been 
of late years in no sense party measures. It was a Conservative 
Secretary of State who in 1868 amplified the independent powers of 
government in British North America by the confederation of seven 
powerless provinces into one capacious and puissant dominion. But 
for all this, a certain class of politician, undoubtedly with a very just 
pride in the older and somewhat antique efforts of his sect, has grown 
dreadfully senile in regard to the imposing stature of our colonies. 
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He wants to have credit for all that spacious architecture of freedom 
when or wherever it was designed, and he wants, too, to set upon it 
the seal of his own exclusive patronage. Urged perpetually by 
fond recollections to a superfluous glorification of the principle of 
self-government of which he claims paternity, and yet unable to 
evade the fact of imperial supremacy, he has compounded propositions 
as to the rights of the colonies, subject only to the rights of the 
empire, that for all practical purposes are as empty as the wind. 
Unfortunately, a vast number of people carelessly accept such dogmas 
as of real substance and value. Thus, having neglected our true 
political armoury, we are found, when the danger comes, proudly 
arming ourselves and going forth to fight with weapons of straw. 
Australia marshals her forces and South Africa marshals her forces 
—battalions of colonial interests—and the Secretary of State looks 
in his drawer and produces his famous paper roll of imperial respon- 
sibilities, and, waving it in the air, awaits the dissolving of the 
opponent hosts. But the opponent hosts remain unscathed by the 
spell. 

Were it not tedious it would be as advantageous as it is marvellous 
to examine the expressions of politicians of the school I refer to where 
they seek to describe the nature and predict the future of our colonies. 
An illustration of the extravagance I mean might be drawn from the 
writings of Mr. Thorold Rogers, and, in particular, a paper published 
in the Cobden Club Essays of 1871 will furnish a fair specimen of 
the perfectly awful ignorance of an educated man writing for a 
sciolist society upon a common subject. In this imaginative 
excursus we have the colonist painted for us as a creature out of all 
sympathy with the ruling sentiments of the people of England, a 
despiser of their institutions, a hater of their habits. He is, it is 
evident, what the writer conceives to be the full and destined 
development of the genuine Radical spirit let thoroughly loose in a 
land glowing with real liberty, the autotype of the coming citizen 
of the world ; and one of his finer passions we may note in passing 
is his deadly antipathy to horse-racing, which appears to him to be 
among “ the most insolent manifestations of arrogant wealth.” This 
reference to horse-racing is small matter, but it is an example of the 
utterly absurd and false tone of writing of this class, and it happens to 
be an example particularly striking, for in no part of the world is 
horse-racing more popular or pursued with more thoroughness than 
in Australia and other British Colonies. Mr. Goldwin Smith, even 
though with the advantage of living and writing in Canada, seemed 
unable to correct by experience these fantastic visions of theory, for 
he had a fashion of calling the people grand names they did not 


(1) ‘The American would consider these and similar practices (horse-racing, &c.) as 
the most insolent manifestations of arrogant wealth, and, as I conceive, the British 
colonist would think so too.”—Cobden Club Essays, Second Series, 1871, ‘‘‘The Colonial 
Question,” p. 42, Thorold Rogers. 
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like, celebrating them as “rough, raw, and democratic,’ and 
generally infusing into them virtues of his own thinking which they 
hastened decisively to disclaim. 

However sad it may be, it is not surprising that when a large and 
able body of thinkers and politicians have set themselves to embrace, 
to foster, and disseminate hollow and dangerous illusions regarding 
the whole character of the most important parts of our Colonial 
Empire, we find that we have to deal, when the time of trouble 
comes, with a mass of opinion in England that is perverted and 
intractable. The plain fact is that public opinion in England has 
been taught truths about the sentiment of our self-governing colonies 
that are no truths, and has been flattered with engaging axioms for 
the management, or for the neglect, of these colonies that, when put to 
the rude test of experience, are like ropes of sand. Neither Canada, 
nor Australia, nor the Cape Colony are mere tops of democracy, 
content to spin in a contracted circle, careless of their connection 
with the mother country, and indifferent to the calls of patriotism 
and the influences of ambition. Nor are they, as the theorists have 
particularly taught, puling in the sickly air of submission, and 
unable to attain to self-reliance for lack of the bracing breezes of 
complete independence. 

We have to consider communities in our Colonial Empire of 
this spirit ;—self-reliant to the verge of audacity, ambitious, 
and, because it is the concern of their liberalism to build, not 
to destroy, full of the masterful imperial instinct; and since the 
maxim of our wise men for disposing of difficulties between the 
Imperial Government and Colonial Governments has failed, the 
question arises, upon what basis and by what principles is the con- 
flict between the interests of the empire and the interests of a colony 
to be determined? To such a query one answer, I know, will come 
very readily from certain quarters. The first principle, it will be 
said, upon which the relations of this country with her colonies must 
be conducted, is a determination on the part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to refuse to accept lightly any extension of responsibilities. 
Such a principle, if correctly understood and discreetly applied, is 
capable of affording a sound basis for the position of the British 
Government in regard to its dependencies, and it is worth while 
to examine what that principle may be taken to mean. First of all 
I should ask assent to the proposition that the extension of our 
responsibilities is not necessarily the same thing as the extension of 
our territory. It is not only easy to conceive, but it is easy to see, 
in chapters of our own history and of the history of other nations, 
occasions when the extension of the territory of a State has been 
so far from carrying with it increased responsibilities, if by in- 
creased responsibilities we mean an increase of the danger of war 
and of cost to the State, that it has plainly achieved a decrease 
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and determination of responsibilities. If any one should go to the 
United States, and there deliver himself of warnings to the people, 
telling them that by turning each lawless western wild into a 
slightly less lawless territory, and that by turning each rather 
lawless territory into one of the well-ordered group of United 
States of America, they were extending their responsibilities, and 
that that was a dangerous thing to do, he would probably be 
regarded as a lunatic. And we may go even to our own perplexing 
possessions of South Africa and find an example similar in effect. 
In 1871, owing to the discovery of diamonds in what is now that 
part of the Cape Colony called Griqualand West, and to the certainty 
that there would be collected there in search of diamonds a commu- 
nity requiring a settled government, we annexed Griqualand West. 
We thereby considerably extended our territory, but I do not think 
any one will argue that we thereby increased our responsibilities in 
the sense of adding a new danger to our possessions. Nor, indeed, 
will any one, I think, deny that so far from adding a new danger we 
acquired an effective security against a new danger of a very appre- 
ciable and of a very threatening and growing character. Time will 
establish a similar conclusion—indeed it has to a large extent esta- 
blished it, and has written, and is writing, the lesson in letters of 
blood, in regard to the annexation of the Transvaal. But the head- 
long bitterness of party spirit at home broke into that country and 
convulsed it, and spread a confusion over a whole series of events into 
which it is no part of the object of this paper to attempt to bring a 
light. The position, however, I am pleading for can do without any 
illustration from facts connected with the Transvaal. For the sake 
of argument I would even grant all that the most reckless opponent 
of the annexation of the Transvaal ever said, and would allow that it 
was an annexation that ought never to have been made, and that did 
increase our responsibilities. I do not think so; indeed I think 
strongly the exact opposite. I believe that our responsibilities are 
such as they were before we went into the country. But even if this 
is not so, if we did therein add to our responsibilities by an addition 
to our territory, still it remains a fact that this consequence by no 
means follows always, and that an increase of territory is not iden- 
tical with an increase of responsibility, but is in many cases a safe- 
guard against it. I may rescue another instance out of the same 
turbid waters. Whether it was right or wrong, necessary or unne- 
cessary, to make war upon the Zulu king, hardly any one, I think, 
can doubt that once that war had been made, and the power of that 
king had been shattered, we should, had we there and then extended 
our territory so as to include Zululand, have been now bearing upon 
our shoulders a less burden of responsibility in regard to that 
unhappy country than we do bear. Undoubtedly, could we build 
round each of our possessions, round the confines of our South 
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African territories, and round the shores of Australia, a Chinese wall 
of insurmountable height, and thereby shut off our people from the 
touch of all external trouble, we might with some confidence refuse 
to consider the extension of our territories; but since such a con- 
trivance can live only in a fairy taleand not in reality, we are bound 
to recognise that where there is a neighbouring foothold of danger 
the occupation of that foothold for the suppression of the danger or 
for a protection against the danger, though it may not always be 
right, though it may not always be expedient, is at the same time not 
always and of necessity wrong, and not always and of necessity an 
addition to our dangers. 

There is a statement, in the nature of a menace or a promise, 
purporting to be a menace to the people of the colonies and a promise 
to the people of England, which, no less than this prejudice against 
the extension of territory, must, I think, be expunged from the 
catalogue of propositions defining our imperial duties and liabilities 
before a clear understanding of the position of Great Britain in 
regard to the colonies can be obtained. I mean the statement which 
may be read not seldom in the press, and which has received more 
than once the stamp of official authority, to the effect that wherever a 
colony, acting of its own free will, adopts deliberately a particular 
policy, that policy and all its consequences it must itself support by 
its own powers, carrying it through at its own cost, whatever that 
cost may be, or abandoning it, if abandonment may become inevitable, 
at its own risk. A more salutary principle for the education of a 
dependent community, one better calculated to impart a prudence to 
all its dealings, could not, it must be acknowledged, be easily devised. 
It has, unfortunately, the fault of being impracticable. There are 
forces of nature, powers which it is impossible to constrain within 
the artificial circuit of official declarations, which in certain events will 
assert a supremacy against all opposition. Noonecan believe that if any 
community of colonists, any considerable recognised body of English 
men and women and children were pressed to the verge of painful 
destruction, were indubitably threatened, for instance, with massacre 
by bands of barbarians, any English Government would be permitted, 
no matter what might be the precedent sins in the political strategy 
of the sufferers, to sit still and contemplate the dreadful work without 
an exertion to stop it. Blood and kinship and humanity are stronger 
than the corner-stones of any paper constitution, and though there 
might have been built up between the two Governments, the Im- 
perial Government and the Colonial Government, warnings and 
understandings and agreements and compacts in any multitude 
beforehand, a question of life and death for the inhabitants of a part 
of the British Empire would brush away that flimsy edifice and arm 
an authority of another sort. 


And there are many other contingencies capable of evoking a 
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similar impulse. The English nation, with its intense philanthrophy, 
its generous care for weaker raccs, its sensitiveness to the bonds of 
family feeling, is the last power that can pretend, unless with ludi- 
crous insincerity, absolutely to abdicate all concern in any part of 
the doings or sufferings of its dependent communities. There is 
no better and no more recent illustration of this truth than the 
history of the relations of the British Government to the Govern- 
ment of the Cape Colony in regard to Basutoland. The British 
Government protesting that the whole consequences of the war should 
rest upon the Cape Colony, vowing they would never interfere, 
then compelled by their own supporters to interfere, are being 
obliged to accept the responsibility they had from the outset 
denounced and repudiated, are driven in fact upon that very rock 
whereon they had set their beacon and rung their bell in proof of 
their precise appreciation of the peril it threatened. 

Nor, indeed, is this the only form of danger to a British com- 
munity that may drag an unwilling British Government to interpose 
its power directly in colonies where it may have proclaimed with 
much premeditation that its direct power should cease to reach. Let 
us imagine such a striking, and I hope such an impossible, calamity 
as that the present Government, despite the determination of the 
Australian colonies to establish British authority in New Guinea, 
should refuse to sanction such a measure. In that event the issue, I 
believe, could be predicted with moderate certainty. The Aus- 
tralian colonies in concert would constitute a Government in New 
Guinea. To do this, each colonial legislature would pass an Act 
entrusting its Government with the necessary powers, and that Act 
would be disallowed at home. The position would then be as follows. 
Australian officials would be sent to New Guinea, and under the 
authority of the disallowed Act would exercise jurisdiction. Such 
jurisdiction would be of course illegal; but as the ultimate sanction 
of all authority is force, force could alone upset it. 

If Great Britain determined to exercise force, she would be at 
war with a set of her most powerful colonies. This resolve she 
would not be likely to take, but she would be compelled, never- 
theless, to take some action. For the exercise of the illegal juris- 
diction, though it might in regard to British subjects avail for a 
time, would immediately where it attempted to deal with a foreigner 
evoke a protest from a foreign Government. Such a picture we may 
trust is in the present day beyond the possibility of realisation, but 
it bears features corresponding sufficiently to a reality to make the 
conclusion clear that no Government can safely or sensibly say to a 
colony in any matter of difficulty, “This is your business, we will 
have nothing to do with it.” It is precisely because a matter is a 
matter of difficulty, that it is one that will not tolerate such a 
solution. 
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I can imagine that many persons who may not have a particular 
knowledge of colonial affairs, if they discern any worth in these con- 
siderations, will begin to experience an uneasiness not known to 
them before. You are destroying our simple faith, they will say ; 
what do you propose to give us in its place? We have been 
accustomed to read that every colony had a right to manage its own 
affairs, subject only to the claims of imperial interests; and this 
seemed to us without going very deeply into the question a very fair 
arrangement. That we must not extend our responsibilities, too, 
seemed a wise principle, and more captivating than all appeared that 
excellent provision that a colony should be made to bear all the con- 
sequences of its own acts. But if such wise saws are useless, whence 
are we to draw a principle ora set of principles by which to over- 
come the dreadful difficulties of our Colonial Empire? Such a query 
is of a kind, it must be admitted, to make the stoutest heart quail. 
One response, however, we need not fear to make. However dark 
are the perplexities of our Colonial Empire, however eagerly we may 
turn to any quarter whence we fancy we see a ray of light 
appearing, no good can be done by following a light that is only an 
illusion, be it never so near and shining, by embracing principles 
that with all their satisfactory sound are impotent; and some 
advance is made at any rate in the right direction when we have 
retraced our steps to the turning where we went astray. 

Regard South Africa only since the year 1834. In 1834 a force 
of 20,000 Kaffirs invaded the Cape Colony and slew fifty farmers ; 
the Colony sought defence and security, and conquered and annexed 
the country where the danger lay up to the Kei River. In the same 
year a committee of the House of Commons was examining into the 
state of the aboriginal tribes of the empire, and in 1835 Lord 
Glenelg ordered the colony to renounce its sovereignty over the new 
territory. From 1835 to 1846 we tried to deal with the Kaffirs in 
that territory by means of written treaties and diplomatic agents. 
By 1846 this plan had failed and the Kaffirs were again at war with 
us. In 1847, having again conquered them, we took back the 
territory we had let go in 1835 up to the Kei River, and set our- 
selves to govern the natives in it by our own magistrates. Thus in 
1847, at the cost of a second war, and after twelve years of failure, we 
did what we had done in 1834 and undone by fiat of a Secretary 
of State in 1835. In 1850 the Kaffirs in this territory were again 
at war with us. In 1852 we again reduced them, and so far 
granted a concession to their revolt that, while holding possession 
of the territory, we withdrew our magistracy and suffered them 
to be governed by their own chiefs according to their own laws. 
In 1854 Sir George Grey introduced another change. He added 
assessors to the chiefs, whose power he aimed at rendering nominal 
only, and whose discontent he thought to pacify by fixed salaries in 
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lieu of their own revenues derived from fines. In 1857 there was 
another movement of revolt, which, however, was suppressed with- 
out bloodshed ; and in 1858 new territory beyond the Kei River was 
brought under our jurisdiction. In 1862, again by fiat of a Secretary 
of State, our jurisdiction was withdrawn from that territory. From 
1852 to 1877, though our peace was often threatened, we were never 
actually at war with any Kaffir people. In 1877 Sir Bartle Frere 
‘proclaimed the territory of the Galekas beyond the Kei to be British 
territory, and, with the view of making it so, invaded it. One 
feature in this wilderness of dilapidated administrations and shuf- 
fling authority deserves particular notice. From 1837 to 1880 no 
less than six governors of the Cape Colony and one governor of Natal 
have been recalled, or very nearly one governor for each natural term 
of a governor’s office. In 1837 Sir Benjamin Durban was the 
victim; in 1839 Lieut.-Governor Stockenstrom; in 1846 Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland ; in 1852 Sir Harry Smith ; in 1859 Sir George Grey 
—though in this case a new ministry at home, while confirming the 
censure of their predecessors, maintained the governor in his office— 
in 1875 Sir Benjamin Pine (Natal), and in 1880 Sir Bartle Frere. 
It is not easy to conceive a series of bare facts more eloquent of years 
of misgovernment, and yet’ Mr.. Gladstone, shutting his eyes 
apparently to this striking sign, would seem to lend the weight of 
his great authority and the high colours of his rhetoric to the 
creation or the confirmation of an opinion that our troubles are 
induced not so much by a flaw in the scheme of our rule as by the 
inherent evil of the country. He would seem almost to commit 
South Africa to a doctrine of despair, to the doom of predestination 
to calamity—a theory, with its debilitating blandishment of self- 
justification, which no reading of history can admit, and which no 
politician can wisely employ. oe 
But while it is easy to reveal the causes of error in the past—and 
they are the causes of error also in the present—it is difficult, it 
appears indeed almost impossible, to devise a remedy against them, 
for they are part and parcel of our political constitution. Our 
colonies are mismanaged, wherever mismanagement is seen, almost 
entirely from their dependence upon the fluctuations, and, as the 
colonists see it, the absolute caprice of the fluctuations, of our home 
politics, In the case of South Africa this is more particularly the 
case, but it has had its effect too in quieter colonies. The Ashburton 
Treaty of 1846, by which Canada lost a considerable territory ; the 


(1) ‘It (South Africa) has been the one standing difficulty of our colonial policy 
which we have never been able to set right. In other parts of the world difficulties 
have arisen—in India, in Canada, in New Zealand—and every one has been dealt with 
and satisfactorily disposed of, but never in South Africa. It was my lot in the\Jatter 
part of the administration of Sir R. Peel, to be Secretary of State, and I then distinctly 
told Lord Grey that this case of South Africa presented a problenr of which I for one 
could not see the solution. And so it has continued from that day to this, difficulties 
always recurring, rever healed.” —Mr. G'adstone, House of Commons, March 15, 1883. 
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contradictions of policy ushering in our corn laws, by which flour 
mills in Canada that were made valuable by the legislation of one 
year were reduced to ruin by the legislation of the next; the 
Washington Treaty of 1871, that surrendered rights of fishery prized 
by Canada, “not only without the previous assent of Canada, but 
contrary to the expressed wishes of the Canadian Government,” * and 
abandoned a title to compensation due to Canada from the United 
States for Fenian raids—these have been indignities forgotten 
in England except by a few politicians, but laid to heart by the 
people of Canada; and they are of a class that could not with safety 
be repeated. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that the weak spot in the 
constitution of our empire is the want of representation of the 
colonies, and the colonies from their distance and the peculiarity of 
their several circumstances need representation more than any part 
of the empire. The large classes in England who before 1832 were 
without formal representation were yet in a degree represented in 
our Parliament, for the members of the Parliament lived amongst 
them, hearing their voices and witnessing their condition, and thus 
absorbing insensibly a knowledge of them, and giving forth, though 
unconsciously, a reflection of their feelings. In regard to the great 
population of our colonies, no such natural process is at work to 
compensate for the lack of a formal machinery, and therefore that 
population with all its power may be said to suffer from one of the 
worst forms of a want of representation. There are visible reasons 
why this defect has not hitherto attracted more attention. South 
Africa has been the chief sufferer, and a large part of the white 
population of South Africa, pastoral in their pursuits, are barely as 
yet conscious of a conception of the functions of government, while 
they are conscious of the weakness of numerical inferiority. Australia, 
pricked only in the past by small troubles, in which she has had the 
consolation of victory, is now for the first time feeling the full force 
of sentiments that are strong within her, but carry no external 
weight, or carry only a diminished external weight, because she 
has no voices to express them where the value of voices is 
most wanted; for the representation of a day made to a Colonial 
Secretary by an agent-general, however able such a representative 
may be, is a different thing from the steady infiltration and continual 
comprehensive flow of sentiments through all the body of a people, 
which is what real representation means. It is not before the 
Colonial Secretary that the colonies stand so sorely in want of 
representation, it is before the nation at whose will the Colonial 
Secretary moves. 

There is another reason, too, why this missing joint in the 
machinery of our empire has been as yet so generally overlooked. 

(1) Minute of Canadian Privy Council, July 4th, 1871. 
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The great cry of political freedom first heard in the colonies, as it 
was heard in England about the same time, was the protest against 
taxation without representation, and it was on that question of tax- 
ation that the early battle was fought. The colonies won, and the 
question was settled for ever in their favour. In the enjoyment of 
the fruits of victory, and in the calm of a great prosperity, they 
have forgotten for a time that taxation against the voice of a people, 
the direct taking of bread out of their mouths for objects over which 
they have no control, is not the only danger of an unrepresented 
community in a wide empire. Man does not live by bread alone, 
and there are other things besides this tremendous trifle of taxation 
which affect the political being and the happiness of every nation 
and every part of a nation. This is the revelation, which will seem 
in time but a very simple truth, that is now making its way 
amongst us. 

It may be thought that it will be a natural conclusion from these 
considerations that it should be the object of a statesman to devise 
some scheme by which the self-governing colonies may obtain repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament. I have no such suggestion to 
make. I fear that there are obstacles, political more than geogra- 
phical, which, for many years to come at any rate, must stand in the 
way of a result in this direction ; and I am not sure that, even were 
this otherwise, any representation the colonies could receive in our 
legislature, coming so late in point of time, would be endued with 
the strength to be effective. This, however, is a complex question, 
and is one that appears to be no nearer to settlement now than when 
it first arose. I believe a temporary solution, or, if not a temporary 
solution, a mitigation of the evil, might be found in another way. 

Sir Bartle Frere, a high and justly esteemed authority, has 
suggested that the Secretary of State for the Colonies should be 
enabled to form into a consultative or advisory body for his 
guidance the Agents-General of the different self-governing 
colonies resident in England. I cannot but fear, if my view of 
the source that poisons our colonial policy is correct, that such a 
provision would be of no avail. It is not knowledge or advice that 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies is in want of; he has I 
imagine, as a rule, plenty of both; it is liberty and strength to act 
upon knowledge and advice—liberty to take the course he deems best, 
strength to surmount perverse and ignorant agitation in this country. 
While the want of representation for our colonies is an evil, there is 
another vice in our system from which that evil derives half its 
power, and by which it achieves its most pernicious ends. I mean 
the contortion of colonial politics upon the rack of party feeling in 
England. Could we provide a remedy against this malign influence, 
I fancy the other evil, if it would not cure itself, would at least 
remain quiescent. And I believe a remedy such as is wanted is not 
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impracticable—is not beyond the possibilities of our constitution 
and our parliamentary political organisation. I imagine a com- 
mittee or council formed of members of both parties with powers 
to advise, and in cases perhaps to control, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, might accomplish, or go very near to accom- 
plishing, the desired object. The position of the Secretary of 
State would no doubt be impaired, but a Secretary of State cannot be 
weighed in the balance against the fortunes of an empire. The 
question of real moment in the scheme would be the capacity of the 
council for harmonious working, and this I think might be fairly 
hoped for. It is a lesson of experience that generally the vehemence 
of politicians is proportionate to their want of knowledge and their 
want of responsibility ; and we observe that aversion to an act of 
colonial administration or policy in which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is engaged has a preternatural disposition to be born among 
Opposition benches. Members of such a council as I indicate would 
gain knowledge and acquire responsibility, and these sources of 
right judgment would tend to spread from the council to the 
ranks of either party, through the sympathetic contact of either 
party with its representatives on the council. An Opposition would 
hesitate to impugn a policy sanctioned by its own representatives, 
or if it did impugn it would do so only upon mature deliberation, 
not, as is now too often the case, upon the premature impulses of 
party feeling. Thus the executive in this country charged with 
the control of colonial affairs, being relieved from the fear 
of factious opposition, would have strength to turn its back upon the 
terrible temptations of a policy of convenience. “ A pretty picture,” 
some one may interpose; ‘‘ but you are really as ideal as Plato. I 
do not remember to have heard anything more like your plan than 
Plato’s dictum, that until philosophers are kings and kings are 
philosophers, States will not cease from wrongdoing. For what you 
say amounts to this, that until Tories are Radicals and Radicals are 
Tories, our Colonial Empire will never prosper, since unless a Tory 
committee approves your Radical’s policy, and a Radical approves 
your Tory’s policy, there will be no cohesion and no effect in the 
council.” Such an objection, plausible as it may sound, is not, I 
hope, substantial. Indeed it gives a glimpse, I think, of the true 
virtue of the proposed contrivance, of the soundness of the basis 
upon which such a council would be built, which is this—that there 
is no such thing, or hardly any such thing, in reality, as a Tory 
colonial policy, or a Radical colonial policy. It is only the illicit 
forge of party feeling that fashions such a monster, riveting upon 
the most well-conceived measure the dragon’s head of a political 
denomination, and in this dangerous deformity turning it loose upon 
the world. I believe that in the colonial affairs with which the 
Imperial Government has to deal there are so few good grounds for 
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a radical conflict of policies that any body of reasonable men, though 
their principles might in theory be opposed, would not in fact, after 
a full deliberation upon a particular question, find their resolves 
irreconcileable. I would recall attention to the fact I have already 
noticed, that it was a Conservative Secretary of State, Lord Car- 
narvon, who so strongly fortified the edifice of freedom in British 
North America ; and I would compare this fact with another equally 
suggestive, that it was a Liberal Secretary of State, Lord Kimberley, 
who, in annexing the Diamond Fields, added permanently to our 
possessions in South Africa, or, in the delusive language that is 
current, extended our responsibilities. Ido not think that if Lord 
Carnarvon, and Lord Kimberley, and other men of experience and 
judgment from each political party, had been members of a council 
to advise a Secretary of State on either of these questions they would 
have differed in the policy they recommended. But I do think that, 
if after either of these Secretaries of State having on his own 
responsibility, as matters are now managed, done what he did do, 
the act had been seen or supposed to promise a crop of difficulties, 
there would have been certain danger that party feeling would take 
advantage of the opportunity to attack a measure that was right, 
and possibly even would go the disastrous length of formulating 
as against it a policy that was wrong. Mr. Bright, indeed, did 
in 1869 do something of the sort ; though he fails to remind us in 
his many celebrations of the superiority of his political wisdom, 
that in that year he divided the House of Commons upon a reso- 
lution censuring the confederation of Canada. It is occasions such 
as this that are the cradle, often"at the time, the unseen and 
unsuspected cradle, of a calamity. For a politician once enlisted, 
though in ignorance or excitement, by the cry of political kinship 
in a false cause, finds himself too often irretrievably committed, and 
must needs nail his colours to the mast. Had an impugned act 
been done by the concert of opponents, party feelings must of necessity 
have remained silent. 

Moreover, an expedient of the kind I suggest would bring another 
inestimable advantage to the administration of colonial affairs, inas- 
much as it would tend to establish a sound continuity of policy in place 
of the ragged fragments of extemporised ideas of which much of our 
colonial policy is at present made up. It is not possible within the 
compass of the present article to attempt any fuller explanation of 
the merits of such a scheme, or to detail the provisions which would 
appear calculated to give to the scheme the best promise of success. 
The precise constitution of the council, the question how far its 
powers should be advisory, how far, if at all, they should be deci- 
sive, are matters in regard to which, however difficult they may 
be, analogy and precedent might supply abundant materials for a 
conclusion. Sr. Lecer Hersert. 
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WHuateVER might be the ultimate settlement of the land question in 
England, it is evident that the agitation respecting it is assuming 
new forms and acquiring increased intensity. The Agricultural 
Holdings Act, which was keenly debated in the House of Commons, 
and which is now spoken of by the landowning class as a “ fair settle- 
ment” of the difficulty, excites little or no attention outside the agri- 
cultural community. Even those larger reforms included in the term 
“ Free Trade in Land” are becoming less and less to be regarded as 
a final settlement of the question. On the other hand, more drastic 
proposals, and especially those based on the declaration that the 
land belongs to the people and should be restored to them in some 
form or another, are received with great interest and enthusiasm. 
The question has gone altogether beyond that of one between land- 
lord and tenant, and is becoming one of the most warmly discussed 
popular subjects of the day. The advance in education and an 
increasing knowledge of the history of land ownership in England 
are opening the eyes of the people to the fact that the material 
comfort and general well-being of all classes of the nation have the 
closest relationship to the condition and tenure of the land. The 
wages of workmen in towns, mines, quarries, and factories are 
seriously affected by the steady influx of rural labourers who are 
driven off the land by poverty and want. Shopkeepers in villages 
and country towns are finding out that decreasing population, vacant 
farms, and diminished production cause bad trade in their districts. 
Wholesale traders and manufacturers suffer in their turn. Our 
agricultural industry even now exceeds in value all our exports put 
together, and competent authorities are agreed that the produce of 
the soil of the country could under an improved system be increased 
by at least one hundred millions sterling per annum. This would 
be equal to the value of all our exports to France, Germany, Russia, 
Australia, and New Zealand put together. An increase of the 
purchasing power of Devonshire and Warwickshire is therefore as 
worthy of attention as the opening up of new markets in foreign 
countries. So long as we commanded the markets of the world and 
our commercial prosperity was advancing by “leaps and bounds,” 
these considerations were not practically felt, or if felt were disre- 
garded, and the land question was spoken of as one affecting landlord, 
tenant, and labourer, rather than as a national concern. 

The remarkable book of Mr. Henry George appeared in this 
country at a period of commercial depression. With great wealth of 
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illustration and with an earnest self-conviction the writer asserts that 
the land question is at the bottom of the social evils which exist 
around us, and declares as the result of complete investigation of the 
subject “that nothing short of making land common property can 
permanently relieve poverty and check the tendency of wages to the 
starvation point.” Whatever might be our opinion of the particular 
methods advocated by Mr. George, it would be blindness to deny 
that the principle of land nationalisation is spreading with consider- 
able rapidity throughout the country, and that a new form and force 
are thereby given to the land question which it is impossible to 
ignore. It is not enough to say that land nationalisation “can’t 
pay,” and that it is “as absurd as the South Sea Bubble.” Some 
answer of a more definite character must be given to the demand for 
it. The increasing agitation in its favour can only be satisfactorily 
met by some just and practical scheme by which the present 
monopoly in land can be broken up, and which, by giving the tiller 
of the soil an open career on the land will stay the exodus now 
going on from our rural districts, re-create a race of free and inde- 
pendent cultivators, and restore new life and vigour to our village 
communities. Many land reformers hold that “ free trade in land ” 
is the panacea for existing evils, and that, this once secured, all the 
rest might be safely left to the natural action of supply and demand. 
It is evident, however, that in a small and wealthy country like 
England, where land is valued as a means of social and political 
influence, and for many other purposes besides that of cultivation, it 
will be long before the desired objects can be secured by the operation 
of free trade in land alone. Thereis plenty of land already in the 
market, but there are no purchasers among the cultivating classes, 
and in the meantime the rural labourers, who form such a valuable 
class in the nation, and whom it will be difficult to replace when 
once got rid of, are rapidly diminishing in number. In his recent 
article on “Land Nationalisation,”’ Professor Fawcett, as a con- 
sistent advocate of the doctrine of . /aissez faire, is opposed to State 
aid for land reform, and for almost every other purpose. He is 
afraid lest the independence of the poor should be weakened by free 
education, lest the spirit of self-reliance should be impaired by 
direct public help to re-house and to better the condition of the 
labouring classes. There seems to be a fine irony about exhortations 
to self-help when addressed to the half-starved toilers working in 
noisome dens fourteen hours a day for six or seven shillings a week, 
or to the agricultural labourers averaging the year round from 8s. to 
12s. per week, and feasting on bread and onions. In rude and 
barbarous societies “‘ each for himself’? was a characteristic doctrine, 
but in a truer civilisation the gentler and more humanising creed of 


“all for each and each for all” is gaining ground. Men are 
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recognising and accepting the various social duties and responsi- 
bilities which belong to them, and are admitting that certain 
blessings and advantages, which alone make life worth living, can 
only be secured to the poorer classes of the community by the action 
of representative government, which is simply a name for organised 
and corporate effort. At the present time, says Mr. Fawcett, “so 
great is the accumulation of capital in this country that it flows in 
broad continuous streams towards almost every quarter of the 
world.” No doubt this is true. The Prime Minister at Leeds 
stated that there were 1,300 millions sterling of British capital 
invested in foreign parts. It is, however, also true that there are 
annually above fifty deaths from starvation in London alone, that 
amid plethoric plenty whole classes have not the wherewithal to 
keep body and soul together, that penury and want are widespread, 
and semi-starvation and its evils a tiresome commonplace. To offer 
the “dry bones” of a doubtful political economy as a settlement of 
the land question and others of our pressing social problems is, in 
the present temper of the people, like “ snapping the flint on wet 
tinder.” Men and women will no longer patiently and silently 
labour, suffer, and starve, even when assured that their condition is 
in strict keeping with the rules of a so-called political economy. 
Thoughtful men are getting a little tired of the incessant parade of 
England’s “ fabulous wealth,” of the ceaseless trumpetings of our 
marvellous national progress and commercial grandeur. They are 
anxious that national greatness and civilisation should rest on « 
firmer basis than that of poverty, pauperism, prostitution, a rural 
population of semi-serfs, anda proletariat such as exists in hardly any 
other country in Europe. The political economist on a memorable 
occasion eighteen centuries ago indignantly murmured, “ Why this 
waste?”’ “This ointment might have been sold at great price.” 
He is now declaring that a thing “‘ must pay,” that “it is only worth 
what it will fetch in the market.” There are things, however, which 
cannot be sold in the market, or ought not to be, because they are 
priceless, such as human affections, education, home pleasures, 
health, temperance, decency, honour, manly and womanly virtue, 
and so forth. Capital invested to secure conditions in which these 
might flourish, or at any rate to remove conditions in which it is 
difficult for them to exist, may not pay 5 per cent., but it can secure 
national contentment and security, and prevent national decay. 

The question of the land affects so vitally the welfare of human 
beings that it cannot be left to “freedom of contract,” but requires 
State interference to preserve the natural rights of the people. 

There are abundant and striking precedents for legislation in this 
direction, beginning with the Mosaic law down to the purchase 
clauses in the Irish Land Act. “The land shall not be sold for ever : 
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for the land is mine,” was the injunction to the Jews; and accordingly 
every fiftieth year was a jubilee, when land which had passed out of 
the possession of the former holders was restored to them. That 
this law was broken is apparent from later denunciations not 
altogether pleasant reading for many in the present day. ‘‘ Woe 
unto them that join house to house, that lay field to field till there is 
no place, that they may be placed alone in the midst of the earth.” 
Later on there is a summary measure of land reform mentioned by 
the Roman historian, who, speaking of the principle of large estates 
held by non-resident landlords as having ruined Italy, and as then 
ruining the provinces, states that “ six masters used to own the half 
of Africa until Nero slew them.” 

In the present century came the great land reforms of European 
States always in the same direction. The French system, while 
sweeping away most of the old customs, went so far as to provide by 
law for an arbitrary morcellement of the soil of the country. Per- 
haps the most remarkable of all is the land legislation begun by 
Stein and Hardenberg in Prussia, and since adopted and developed 
throughout almost the whole of Germany. Under these laws, land 
credit institutions, called Rent Banks, were established. Rents were 
capitalised at twenty years’ purchase, and the whole of the purchase- 
money was paid by the banks to landlords, not in money, but in rent 
debentures. These debentures, issued in amounts ranging from 30s. 
to £150 each, were guaranteed by the State, bore interest at 4 per 
cent., and were redeemable at par. The peasants and occupying 
owners paid to the banks 5 per cent. interest asa rent charge. Of 
this, 4 per cent. was applied to the interest of the debentures, and 
the remaining 1 per cent., besides paying the expenses of the 
banks, formed a redemption fund which at compound interest extin- 
guished the debt in forty-one years. This system, strongly opposed 
by the political economist of the day, while improving the cultivation 
of the soil, has raised the social and material condition of the rural 
population of Germany, and created in the country the strongest 
safeguards of law and order. Even Russia has freed her serfs and 
assisted them to become peasant proprietors of the soil. 

In England, however, land legislation has steadily gone in an 
opposite direction, and has succeeded in destroying that which Conti- 
nental governments were striving to create. Parliaments composed 
of landlords, making laws exclusively in their own interests, have 
gradually rooted out the old English system. The cottage farmers, 
small commoners, and a hardy independent peasantry, instead of 
being fostered and protected, were, as a class, squeezed out of exist- 
ence ; and the tillers of the soil, deprived of their former rights, are 
now mere wage-receivers, and can only even dwell on the land by 
sufferance, In the place of confiscated land rights which formerly 
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belonged to them as a class, the rural labourers have conferred on 
them the right to parochial relief and to the workhouse. The result 
of the two systems as seen to-day, is that in continental countries 
proprietors, encouraged and aided by the law, have steadily increased 
and are increasing in numbers, while in England the same class 
have, by the action of law and by action without law, as steadily 
decreased, and are still decreasing. 

In France, by a recent return, it is shown that there are above 
8,000,000 proprietors of the soil, of whom between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 are actual cultivators. In England, according to Lord 
Derby’s return—in which the number of landowners is grossly 
exaggerated —66,000,000 out of a total of 72,000,000 acres in the 
three kingdoms are owned by about 61,000 persons. More than 
one-fourth of all England and Wales belongs to fewer than 1,000 
persons, while in Scotland less than a score of persons possess one- 
fourth of the land. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to dwell on the advantages, 
ethical, economic, and social, of a cultivating ownership in the land 
of the country. Space will not permit examples of the various ways 
in which such a system would add to the contentment and comfort 
of the people and to the prosperity and safety of the nation. The 
purpose is rather to suggest some rational and practical scheme by 
which, on grounds of the public good, such a system might be 
immediately begun and gradually completed. The principle to be 
adopted is that of State aid given through the agency of local autho- 
rities. It is presumed that the County reforms promised by the 
Government will b2 carried out, and that responsible representative 
authorities will coon exist in our rural districts. The State would 
then advance money on loan at low interest, say 3 per cent., to the 
local authorities for the purpose of enabling tenants and others to 
purchase farms, and for labourers and others to acquire land in 
suitable quantities, the ownership in both cases to be subject to 
certain conditions. The security would be the land itself supple- 
mented by the local rates. The local authority to advance a purchaser 
four-fifths of the purchase money, charging him 4 per cent. 
more interest than the rate at which they had borrowed of the State, 
this charge to be a quit rent or perpetual ground rent on the land 
purchased. This 4 per cent. invested at 3 per cent. compound 
interest would, in a period of sixty-six years, extinguish the debt 
to the State, and the quit rent of the land would then belong to the 
local authority, that is to the people, for ever. The operation would 
be as follows. Take four farms recently sold by auction in Worcester- 
shire. These farms comprised in the aggregate 164 acres of land, one- 
third pasture. They were bought by neighbouring landholders at an 
average price of £20 per acre. Supposing a farmer wished to pur- 
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chase one of these farms, say of 40 acres, the local authority would 
advance to him four-fifths of the purchase-money—a sum in this 
case of £640—at 33 per cent., that is, at 4 per cent. more than the 
local Government had borrowed of the State. The farmer would 
become the owner of the farm, subject to a quit rent in this instance 
amounting to 11s. 2d. per acre. The 4 per cent. difference on the 
money advanced—amounting in the present case to about ls. 7d. 
per acre, or £3 4s. on the whole farm—if invested by the local 
authority at 3 per cent. compound interest, would in sixty-six years 
pay off the loan from the State, and the local government would retain 
the quit rent of the farm, 11s. 2d. per acre, in perpetuity. The effect 
would be gradually to communalise the land, making the community 
the ground landlords. The advantage to the owner is evident. He 
borrows the money at the lowest possible rate, and by purchase 
practically fixes his rent for ever. To the State no loss could accrue, 
seeing that the advances made are secured by the land itself and by 
the local rates. The danger of loss to the local authorities would be 
extremely small. The quit rent would be a first charge on the land, 
there would also be a margin for further security in the 20 per cent. 
of the purchase money provided by the purchaser, and added to this 
would be the yearly increased value of the farm which cultivating 
ownership almost invariably produces. With a view of meeting 
the wants of labourers and a smaller class of cultivators, the local 
authorities should be further empowered to purchase farms and 
estates, and divide them into holdings of from 1 acre to 20 or 30 
acres each. The expenses connected with the division and prepara- 
tion of the land to be apportioned, and the holdings sold to labourers 
and others on the terms above stated. Beyond the first preparation 
of these small holdings there would be no management required on 
the part of the local authorities. They would be simply the receivers 
of well-secured ground rents, which could be collected by the rate 
collectors or by some other existing agency. The owner of any of 
these, what may be termed communal farms and holdings, should not 
be allowed to sublet. He might sell to the best advantage subject to 
the quit rent, but in all cases the owner must cultivate the land he 
holds. A further condition should be insisted on with regard to 
mortgages. The great drawback to the peasant proprietary system 
on the Continent, in Egypt, and elsewhere, is the power of an owner 
to mortgage his land. The French peasant with 20 acres of land 
raises money on it in order to secure a few acres more. The unsuc- 
cessful man seeks to stave off an evil day by the same process of 
borrowing; and though occasional advantage in certain cases may 
be attached to the power of mortgaging, yet the practice so far as 
the land is concerned is generally the beginning of a downward 
course leading to permanent difficulty and often to ruin. Another 
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important condition should be made with a view to protecting the 
public from inconvenience and securing to them the benefit of any 
“‘ unearned increment” connected with the land. The local autho- 
rities should have power at any time, but only for purposes of the 
public good, to repurchase any of these farms or holdings on paying 
to the owner full valuation price, such valuation to include all 
improvements and increase of letting value as agricultural land, but 
not to include any increment of value not due to the capital, industry, 
or exertions of the owner. With a view to encourage and further 
aid this new proprietary, the assessment for the purpose of local 
rating of these communal farms and holdings should be subject to a 
reduction of 20 per cent., and, in addition to this, the smaller holdings 
should be free from rates altogether during the first year. Asa 
further protection to small holders, and following the example of the 
law in certain States in America, all tools, implements, and animals 
used for working holdings, say below 30 acres, should not be liable 
to seizure for debt. 

In addition to money lent for the purchase of land the local autho- 
rities should be empowered to lend money to occupiers for the erec- 
tion, on approved plans, of buildings and dwellings on the several 
holdings. These loans should not exceed one-half or two-thirds of 
the estimated cost of the buildings, and should be repaid, capital and 
interest, in a short term of years. If lent at 34 per cent., the whole 
repayment, principal and interest, could be made in thirty-five years 
by an annual payment of 5 per cent. per annum. 

For the satisfaction of those who may have doubts as to the work- 
ing of the whole scheme, the operations under it might for a time 
at least be limited to a certain amount in money, or to a limited 
number of acres in each union or division of a county. 

The eagerness of villagers engaged in various trades and occupa- 
tions, and of the rural labourers—especially the most careful among 
them—to secure allotments even on discouraging terms, and at 
rents often as high as £6 or £8 per acre, is ample proof that these 
small holdings would be speedily sold. The action of the labourers 
with regard to the “ Allotments Extension Act, 1882,” which gives 
them the right to rent charity lands, is a further proof in the same 
direction. Speakers and writers of a certain school are never weary 
of charging the rural population with a want of thrift. It is diffi- 
cult to find out, however, what means the agricultural labourer has 
for saving, or what inducements he has to be thrifty. In Switzer- 
land and other parts of the Continent every facility and inducement 
are given to the labouring man to acquire land. He works with a 
reasonable hope of acquiring it. A couple who are engaged will 
defer their marriage for years until their aggregate savings are suffi- 
cient to start life on a small holding, or to buy a small plot of land 
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with which to supplement their other earnings. In England every 
difficulty is placed in the way of the labourer in this respect, and 
the very idea of possessing property in land is strange to him. He 
marries early because there is no inducement for him to wait. He is 
as well off at the age of twenty-one as he is likely to be at thirty. 
For him, so far as the land is concerned, the lower rounds of the 
social ladder have been deliberately broken away, and it is almost 
impossible for him to ascend. There is no career open to him in an 
occupation which he understands and loves, and so it comes to pass 
that the only outlet for the most able and enterprising is to get away 
from the land, to emigrate, or to migrate into the towns, to work 
on railways, in mines, or factories. Let the labourer once know, 
however, that if he can save from £12 to £20 he can become the 
owner of a couple of acres of land and have enough left to work it ; 
let him also know that by further savings—his own or jointly with 
others—he can add to his possessions, and that by still further care 
and thrift he might have a house—a home of his own from which no 
one can evict him—and a magical advance would set in, in the 
habits, aims, modes of thought, in independence of character—in 
short in the whole social status—of our rural population, such as 
sermons on sobriety, homilies on thrift, and tracts against early 
marriages, and other exhortations are powerless to secure. 

There are other legitimate means by which this process of com- 
munalisation of the land might be hastened, but which can only be 
lightly touched on in the limits of this paper. There are thousands 
of acres lying tenantless and uncultivated at the present time. 
Writers in our agricultural journals draw melancholy pictures of 
‘field after field and farm after farm uncultivated and overgrown 
with briars, rubbish, and switch.” An experienced agriculturist in 
the Eastern counties writing on the subject laments “the strange 
spectacle of farms and land abandoned to the forces of nature. Why 
emigrate,” he says, “‘ with hundreds of thousands of acres of ready 
cleared and old cultivated land in England?”’ It seems but just and 
right in the interests of the people that a special and progressive 
tax should be laid on land in this condition for the purpose of com- 
pelling the owners to cultivate or to sell it. All unoccupied lands 
should be rated to the local rates, and enclosures of every kind by 
private persons forbidden. Peasant proprietary has been described 
by an eminent foreign writer as a “lost art” in England. Witha 
view to restore and encourage it the principles of agriculture should 
form a prominent subject taught in all our rural schools. To each 
elementary school a piece of land should be attached to illustrate by 
practice the instruction given in the school. The cultivation of 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers, dairying, bee-keeping, the relations of 
air, water, and manure to plant life, &c., should be taught and 
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practically illustrated. This education, added to the natural interest 
which exists in what is the oldest and most pleasant industry in the 
world, would cause the children to look to the land as the place of 
their future career. There is nothing new in this suggestion; it 
is carried out in principle in Switzerland and in other parts of the 
Continent. It is interesting also to notice that even the power of 
purchasing land by the local authorities for the uses of the poor was 
practically given to a limited extent by an Act of George III., which 
enabled “ churchwardens and overseers of any parish with consent 
of inhabitants in vestry assembled to purchase, hire, or take on lease, 
land for the benefit of the poor. The amount raised for buildings 
and purchase of lands, &c., not to exceed one shilling in the pound 
on property assessable to the poor to be so raised and expended in 
one year.” 

Besides acquiring lands by purchase, there are other directions in 
which the scheme advocated might fairly be tried. Crown lands, 
suitable wastes and commons, and also lands held by corporate 
bodies, offer ready facilities for the creation of a class of cultivating 
owners. By selling the Crown lands on the terms named the extra- 
vagant and wasteful expenditure at present connected with their 
management would be saved, and the Government, relieved from the 
difficulty and expense of such management, would become mere 
receivers of well-secured quit rents. The charity lands of the 
country could also, with advantage to all concerned, be treated in the 
same manner. These lands left for the benefit of the poor exist in a 
large number, if not in most, of the parishes in England. The action 
of the Charity Commissioners with regard to these charities has the 
effect too often of taking these lands from the labouring classes, to 
whom they belong, by means of new schemes framed mainly for the 
benefit of the middle and wealthier classes. The schemes for the 
Dauntsey Charity in Wiltshire, the Horsham Charity, and the free 
school at Scarning, in Norfolk, are, among others, instances. of this 
injustice, which the poor in the respective districts bitterly feel, and 
against which they and their friends have protested in vain. By 
handing these lands over to the local authorities to be sold on the 
terms named, in small holdings of from one to twenty acres each, the 
benefits of the charities would be secured to the labouring classes in a 
form they can appreciate and best understand. Even the proceeds 
of these lands might be dealt with to purchase more land. The 
effect of doles and other gifts on the recipients is of a very doubtful 
character, and the distribution of them in not a few eases is made 
the occasion of a great deal of petty sectarian and social persecution. 
Power might, therefore, be given to the inhabitants of those districts 
to whom the charities belong to determine, if they should think fit, 
that the quit rents, instead of being distributed in doles and gifts, 
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and eaten up by extravagant and often scandalous expenses, should 
be devoted to the purchase of more land to be prepared and sold in the 
manner named. In this way the communalisation of the land of a 
parish by a steady and gradual process might be carried on. 
Perhaps the most important question of all in connection with this 
subject is that of enclosures. From 1710 to 1867 above seven millions 
of acres—nearly one-fourth of the cultivated land in England and 
Wales—have been enclosed. The lands of cottage farmers and small 
holders have been absorbed into large estates, and the valuable rights 
of the peasantry over commons and waste lands—rights of feed- 
ing cattle, pigs, poultry, cutting fuel, &c.—have been extinguished. 
A witness before a Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1827 stated that from 1760 to that time they—the cottagers—“ had 
lost about four million acres of common which they had formerly the 
privilege of using for their cattle, poultry, and for a variety of other 
purposes.” The evil was not confined to the men whose rights 
where confiscated, but it affected his descendants, who were perma- 
nently cut off from the land. Even in cases where the holders were 
bought out or bribed out by some small compensation the effect was 
the same—to diminish and destroy the peasantry as a class. Sir 
Robert Peel, in his speech on the‘Enclosures Bill of 1844, seems to 
have raised a warning voice against the danger and injustice of this 
proceeding. He said, ‘‘The House must be cautious how they 
dealt lightly with those rights. The poorer classes of the commu- 
nity had feelings on the subject. The rights of common connected 
them with the soil, and made them feel interested in the tenure of the 
land. It might be more beneficial to a tenant that he should 
accept £2 or £3, but recollect that you were not dealing with the 
rights of the individual but with that of his successor.” Enclosures 
and encroachments are still going on in every direction. “The 
Dartmoor Preservation Society,” an association recently formed, has 
just issued its first annual report. According to this report the 
Government has recently enclosed two thousand acres. ‘A second 
enclosure of six hundred acres was completed last year (1882) on 
Tavistock Common by the agents of the Duke of Bedford, by which 
an old historic moorway, called the “ Lich Path,”’ of vital importance 
to commoners having a right of pasture in the neighbourhood of the 
Cowsic, was completely blocked. It was begun two years ago; 
but a timely protest stopped it. Now, however, despite all protests, 
it has been completed, and threats of extension are indulged in. 
In addition to rights of way stopped, these enclosures mean so many 
hundred acres of the best pasture lost to the commoners. A third 
enclosure of eight hundred acres was erected by private enterprise 
with the sanction of the Duchy officers. The enterprise failed, as 
others have done before, the only appreciable result being the trans- 
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ference of the pasture lands from the hands of the tenant to the 
landlord without a farthing compensation.” The report concludes 
its notice of these encroachments by saying that the list which it 


gives, though not complete, is yet ‘ample to give force to a heavy 


indictment against the policy of those who are bent on appropriating 
the best portions of the moor, regardless of the claims of the weaker 
ones and of the violation of the moral code.” 

The larger number of these enclosures, however much opposed to 
justice and right, have yet been legalised by territorial parliaments 
by means of the various “ Enclosure Acts,’ of which, it is stated, 
more than two thousand have been passed during the present 
century. But there is another class of enclosures to which the 
present scheme of “ Peasant Proprietary and Occupying Ownership” 
has a closer relationship, and with which it proposes to deal, 
namely, those which have received no legal saction, but which have 
been appropriated by landlords by the simple action of “ might over 
right,” by the power of a long purse over the poverty of those 
despoiled. Hundreds of thousands of acres of these encroachments 
exist in the country. They are well known, and can be pointed out 
in almost every district. The possession of them rests on neither 
jaw nor purchase, but on the process of simple “ land-grabbing.” 
The whole of these lands should without compensation be restored 
to the local authorities of the several districts in which they are 
situated, to be sold according to the provisions of the scheme under 
consideration. 

It may be safely assumed that one of the first results of the 
enfranchisement of the rural classes will be an organised and 
powerful agitation for the restitution of all enclosures, road-sides, 
village lands, and encroachments of every kind, which have taken 
place, say, within the present century, and of which the holders can 
show no title based either on purchase or Act of Parliament. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, in the paper already referred to, declares that 
respect for the rights of property is more widely diffused in England 
than perhaps in any other country. On this assumption the agita- 
tion for the restitution of these illegally appropriated lands will be 
carried on. The people of both town and country will join in the 
demand, and it will be for all upholders of the rights of property 
to aid. To oppose such a claim would be to avow that the property 


of the rich and strong only is to be respected, and to give sanction 
to— 


‘‘The good old rule, the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


JESSE COLLINGS. 
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Wuo and what is the Mahdi? is a question to which no very 
detailed answer has been given by the English press since the 
figure of this ‘‘ Moslem Messiah ” became so suddenly prominent in 
the political arena through his triumph over the ill-fated army of 
Hicks Pasha; yet, in order justly to estimate the character and 
extent of the influence which such a personage may exert in the 
East, it is surely important clearly to understand the origin of the 
idea which he represents and the nature of its reception by the 
Moslem world. The accounts which have been given by newspaper 
correspondents, and which seem to have been gathered somewhat 
hastily by oral information, have been imperfect and contradictory ; 
but this is not altogether due to the imperfect understanding of the 
subject by the questioner or to untrustworthy replies from the Moslem 
informant, for the number of distinct and apparently conflicting tradi- 
tions which exist, both in Arab literature and in oral tradition, con- 
cerning the expected prophet, is sufficiently great to puzzle, at first, 
even a very diligent student of the subject. It is not until the true 
meaning and origin of these legends is understood, and their deri- 
vation from the ancient Iranian mythology has been traced, that 
the real harmony of expressions apparently irreconcilable becomes 
clearly comprehensible. 

First, it is remarkable that the Mahdi,. or “ guide,” whose 
figure has become so important in Moslem lands, and so familiar 
even in the Christian West, is never mentioned in the Koran at all; 
and although the references to the last judgment in the Suras are 
numerous and detailed, the eschatology of Islam, and especially the 
expectations of a time of trouble and of a future prophet, are much 
later developments of the faith mentioned by commentators and 
esoteric students who lived in times when the first force and 
energy of the great wave of Arab conquest had died out, and the 
expectation of universal power had been disappointed. It is, 
on the other hand, a mistake to suppose that the dogmas con- 
nected with the coming of the Mahdi are of Shiah origin, and 
not accepted by the Sunni sects. The coming again of the twelfth 
Imam, who was an historic personage named El Mohdi, and who died 
or disappeared in the cave near Baghdad in the ninth century a.p., 
is indeed an important Shiah belief; but the idea of the Imam, a 
divine incarnation, is distinct from and opposed to the Sunni con- 
ception of a predicted “ guide” or Mahdi, who is to be a mortal 
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messenger of God, whose coming was foretold, according to the 
tradition, by Muhammad himself. This distinction it is most 
important to keep clearly in view. The Shiahs of Persia represent a 
population of some 15,000,000; the four great Sunni sects together 
include a total of 145,000,000 souls; and it is to the immense 
majority of the true believers, and not to the small minority of the 
Persian schismatics, that the Soudaéni prophet consequently appeals. 
Impartial writers are accustomed generally to assume, first, that the 
Moslem creed is a very pure and elevated monotheistic faith; secondly, 
that the Moslem world contrasts with the West in the profoundly 
religious character of its society, including every class ; thirdly, that 
a fanaticism resting solely on religious conviction is to be recog- 
nised among all Moslems, and forms a very dangerous element of 
Oriental politics; fourthly, that a religious sympathy exists between 
the faithful in all lands which may render the triumph of Islam 
in Western Asia a most disastrous circumstance for England in 
India. 

As regards these beliefs I would urge that, after residing for six 
years in Moslem lands, after studying the religious question with 
special care among the peasantry, among the upper classes, and 
among the ruling caste, and after reading the most generally accepted 
authorities, I have gradually become convinced, first, that there is 
no Moslem nation in existence among whom the faith exists untinged 
by traces of earlier and lower forms of superstition, and that even in 
the Koran itself the survival and sanction of such superstition is 
plainly discernible in spite of much that is noble and spiritual in 
thought and language. Secondly, that Moslem lands present a spec- 
tacle from a religious point of view very closely parallel to that 
which is usual in the Christian West, and that while there is much 
real piety and morality among the respectable classes, and much 
cynical disregard of principle among the ruling and worldly ranks, 
there is among the Moslem peasantry an indifference to religious 
dogma and a survival of pagan superstition which exceeds the preju- 
dice and the indifference of the lower classes at home as much as 
the ignorance and brutality of the Fellah exceeds the condition of 
our English peasantry. Thirdly, as regards the fanatical spirit, it 
is important to recognise that massacre and outrage have never 
arisen in Moslem lands from the mere prompting of religious belief. 
The political agitator in all lands has found it possible to stir up and 
direct for his own purposes the fierce and untutored passions of the 
ignorant and impatient, but where such incitement has not occurred 
the Moslem lives at peace with the Christian, and the spirit of 
fanaticism sleeps or is kept in restraint by the ordinary deterrent 
considerations which are afforded by law and social order. Fourthly, 
as regards the unity of Islam, no observer who has dwelt among 
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Moslems, who has been able to witness the behaviour of Indian 
Moslem soldiers to the Egyptian Moslem Fellahin, or who has 
studied the history of Moslem sects, can long remain in ignorance 
of the fact that the name of Islam covers differences of belief and of 
interest as wide and deep as those which separate the Armenian from 
the Roman Catholic, or the Copt from the Nonconformist. 

Such views do not arise from cynical disbelief in religious sin- 
cerity, but from careful study of the Korén and from much con- 
versation with Moslems of all grades; and experience has led more 
than one observer to appreciate clearly that Englishmen as a rule 
over-estimate both the purity and sublimity of the Moslem faith on 
the one hand, and the civilisation and intelligence of the Moslem 
world on the other. We have to deal with a creed which was 
formulated by men little advanced beyond the condition of the 
savage, and with a population utterly deficient in education and in 
power of thought. If, then, we endeavour to treat such beliefs and 
such races as though they stood equally high in the scale of progress 
with the educated thought and intelligent social condition of the 
West, we shall commit a mistake hardly less absurd than that which 
would be at once recognised if a theorist were to propose the intro- 
duction of competitive examinations among the Hottentots or the 
Todas of India. 

The mind of the great genius of Arabia was far too fully occupied 
with the present to allow of his giving an elaborate system of 
eschatology to his disciples. The end was near, the great day of 
judgment was at hand, and on this thought he dwells again and 
again ; but the conception of a future time of trouble, when Islam 
should be oppressed and faith should fail from earth, is not one 
which could have prevailed in the day of victory, when the energy 
of the race was raised to its highest pitch by the intoxication of 
continual victory and the enjoyment of unhoped-for wealth, volup- 
tuous pleasure, and glorious fame. The expectations to which 
we must now devote our attention are consequently part of a later 
development of Islam, when the first flush of conquest had faded, 
and when doubt had arisen and foreign influences invaded the 
original conceptions of the victorious faith. 

The Mahdi, or “ guide,” as he is called in common Arabic (more 
correctly the Muhdi or Mohdi), has been wrongly termed the 
“Messiah of the Moslems;” for the true Messiah, according to 
Sunni belief, is “our Lord Jesus,” whose coming is also among the 
signs of the last day. He has also been confused by recent writers 
with the beast and with ed Dejal, the false Messiah; but his true 
character is that of a prophet like Muhammad, and bearing the 
same name, while his father’s name should be ’Abd Allah, his 
family of the Koreish tribe, and the place of his appearance Arabia. 
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The tradition is referred back to the authority of "Abdallah Itn 
Mas’tid, and of ’Ali, the Lion of God, but it is not founded on any 
explicit statement in the Koran. The Soudani prophet fails, it is 
true, in many respects to fulfil the traditional expectations, but at 
least one saving clause exists which may be quoted in his favour, ix 
the passage wherein Muhammad declares, ‘‘ God knoweth best whom 
he will appoint for his messenger” (Sura vi. 124). 

The signs of the last days are divided into two categories, and of 
these the eight lesser may be said to have been nearly all fulfilled 
when the year 1300 of the Hejira opened and the Mahdi first 
appeared. The decay of faith, the promotion of mean men to dig- 
nity, the rule of slave women over the faithful, tumults and seditions, 
a war between Islam and the Turks, great distress throughout the 
earth, and revolt in Irak and Syria are recognised by students of the 
Sunna as being either already evident or on the brink of fulfilment. 
Whether the tenth lesser sign be yet fulfilled, and whether Medina 
now reaches to Yahab, is a detail which may perhaps be known to 
some of our Arabian explorers. 

The greater signs, among which the coming of the Mahdi is 
reckoned, are seventeen in all, and it must be confessed that some 
at least among these seem unlikely to be for the present literally 
fulfilled. The sun must rise in the west; the beast must emerge 
from the earth near Mecca; the walls of Stamboul must fall by 
miracle before an invading foe; the Messih ed Dejal, or “ Lying 
Anointed One,” marked KFR on his forehead, one-eyed, and riding 
from Irak on an ass, must lay waste the earth. The true Messiah 
(our Lord Jesus) must appear on the minaret at Damascus, must 
reign in Jerusalem, and defeat Gog and Magog, and slay ed Dejal at 
the gate of Lydda. A massacre of the Jews, an invasion of Syria by 
the great giants (Gog and Magog), who are to drink dry the sea of 
Galilee, a smoke which shall fill the world, a relapse of Arabia into 
paganism, the discovery of hid treasures in Euphrates, the destruc- 
tion of the Kaaba by negroes, beasts and stones speaking with 
human voices, a fire in Yemen, a man of the sons of Kahtan wielding 
a rod, and an icy wind from Damascus which shall sweep away the 
souls of all who have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, and blow to 
heaven the Koran itself; these are the great wonders which, together 
with the coming of the Mahdi, will prepare the way for the 
tremendous Yém ed Din, or final day of judgment. 

That some of this imagery is borrowed from the Bible, some of it 
from Rabbinical tradition, and some from Christianity, with which, 
in its heretical forms, Muhammad was well acquainted, it is impos- 
sible to doubt. Other details seem to have a Persian derivation, 
and this is perhaps most evident in the case of “the beast” who is 
to rise on Mount Safa and seal the living, to distinguish the faithful 
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from the infidels..| No doubt in some respects this expectation 
reminds us of the Apocalypse of St. John, but the huge monster 
described by the commentators recalls the righteous three-legged 
ass who stands in the ocean, according to the Bundahish, and which 
will show its neck and its enormous ears in the last days, when the 
evil creation is to be destroyed. The beast, according to the Sunna, 
will for three days show her head above earth, reaching to heaven 
itself. The head is that of a bull, with hog’s eyes, stag’s horns, the 
ears of the elephant, the neck of the ostrich. The body is striped 
like that of a tiger, the legs are like a camel’s, with the tail of a 
ram, and the terrible voice of the ass. It will bring with it the rod 
of Moses and the seal of Solomon, and with the former the pious man 
will be marked Miimen on the forehead, and the infidel will be 
sealed Kafir with the latter, before the judgment day. The Persian 
monster is described as “ being very righteous,’’ and the beast of 
Islam will demonstrate the falseness of every other creed, after which 
it seems that she is once more to sink into the earth, which now 
rests on her back, after she has assisted the true Messiah in his con- 
flict with the Mesih ed Dejal. 

Such briefly are the orthodox apocalyptic expectations of the 
Sunni Moslems, and without dwelling further upon them or endea- 
youring to trace them to their origin, and to explain the apparent 
absurdities of their symbolism, we may now pass on to inquire how 
far they are believed by the Moslem world in general. 

We must not forget that, as in our own land, so among the 
Moslems, there are many grades of education and many divergencies 
of belief. The Vlema who receive collegiate training in the dogmas 
of their religion hold views very different from those of the ignorant 
peasant who lives in a village without a mosque, who can neither 
read nor write, and indeed can probably not often repeat the Fathah 
or first Siira of the Korin. I have endeavoured in several publica- 
tions to show how little removed from the paganism of the times of 
ignorance are the prayerless Arab tribes of the Syrian desert, the 
stone and tree-worshipping Fellahin of Syria, and the Egyptian 
peasants, who yet adore the old gods of Khemi under names but 
little altered, and with attributes easily recognised as derived from 
those of the companions of Osiris. Such superstitions are condemned, 
it is true, by the Imams and Softas, who are better acquainted with 
the teaching of Muhammad, but the survival of local superstitions is 
far more general in Arab countries than it is in even the most remote 
corners of Wales, of Scotland, or of Brittany. 

The educated student, that is to say the man who can write, can 
read the Koran, and recite the principal portions, cannot fail to be 
aware that intolerance and fanatical hate of the unbeliever were 
never countenanced by Muhammad. He cannot but recall the 
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words of the Koran, which declare that every nation shall be judged 
by God from its own book. ‘ Whoso believeth in God and in the 
last day, and doeth that which is right, upon them shall no fear 
come, neither shall they be put to shame” (Sura v.73). Such was the 
Prophet’s judgment with regard to Jews, Christians, and Sabians— 
those, in fact, to whose sacred literature his own beliefs were so deeply 
indebted. 

Yet in spite of the tolerance of the Koran, and the practice of the 
early Khalifs, it cannot be denied that fanatical feeling is strongest 
among the educated Moslem classes, although it may perhaps be 
doubted how far race hatred, and the sense of injury due to foreign 
oppression, may really account for a sullenness which is generally 
attributed to religious hate. 

As regards apocalyptic expectations, even among the educated in 
Islam there is a divergence of opinion perhaps equal to that which 
is found among ourselves ; and among the lower classes the know- 
ledge of the Sunna is far too imperfect and vague to allow of their 
being considered very deeply impressed with such convictions. The 
peasantry are asa rule indifferent to religious doctrine, and far more 
impressed with the mysterious power of the local saint, at whose 
shrine they worship with sacrifices and dances, votive offerings of 
lamps, and fruit, and blossoms, than concerned with the tremendous 
imagery of the Suras and the traditional literature of the faith. In 
Syria I have heard the peasantry say openly that they had no hope 
of deliverance by any Mahdi, and if they are stirred by the news 
which comes from the Sofidan, it is rather because they are interested 
in an Arab revolt from Turkish tyranny than by reason of any 
very deep religious convictions as to the fulfilment of the prophecies 
of the Koran. The orthodox belief in a time of trouble which must 
precede the triumph of the Mahdi also offers a very convenient 
excuse for apathy even among the most pious. The appointed time 
will arrive, and the predestined fate of every soul will be accom- 
plished, say these spiritless fatalists, without any action being 
necessary on the part of the faithful; and thus while they would 
flock to the standard of a victorious prophet when he approached 
sufficiently near, they are content to sit with folded hands so long as 
the power of the Christian West is evidently in the ascendant. 

The danger of the Mahdi’s triumph is thus political rather than 
purely religious, and it is the desperation which arises from the 
oppression of Arab races by the Turks that we have to fear rather 
than the fanatical zeal of united Islam. Arabia has long meditated 
revolt, Syria has long groaned under the rule of fierce Kurdish 
administrators, and in the army of the Mahdi they perceive a possible 


nucleus of resistance, by aid of which they may hope to shake off 
the hated yoke of Turkish authority. 
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If we may trust the latest news from Syria, it is not merely with 
the Mahdi that we may have to deal. Secret societies, acting in 
sympathy with the old party of ’Arabi, directed, there is only too 
much reason to fear, by restless spirits who are not Arabs but 
Europeans (nay, we may even say Englishmen), are plotting in 
Damascus and elsewhere the ruin of Turkey and the establishment 
of an Arab khalifate. 

It is in the ferment which may thus be created throughout 
the Levant that the real danger lies, and not in any deep 
hatred of Englishmen as Christians or of Western civilisation 
as opposed to Islam. It is against an outbreak of the mob on the 
established system of society, and against the only existing elements 
of law and order, that the politician has to guard in treating 
Oriental questions, no less than in guiding the course of Western 
government. The Mahdi in the Soudan has personally shown 
himself tolerant towards Christian missionaries and captives, how- 
ever brutal his wild Berbers may be in the hour of victory. As far 
as we are able yet to judge we may have to deal not with a blind 
fanatic, but with an able and calculating leader, whose warlike 
capabilities may be equalled by his political foresight. At present 
we know little, but when he has advanced nearer to civilisation his 
success will mainly depend on the strength and wisdom of his 
personal character. That he is the ally, if not the nominee, of the 
slave-traders there is every reason to believe; that he is favourably 
regarded by the Meccan religious leaders (who have a special 
interest in slave-trading) seems to be indicated by the reported 
refusal of the Sherif to denounce the Soudaéni as an impostor. It is 
not impossible that he may yet make his way to the holy city, and 
set Arabia and Syria in flames before trying his strength against 
the Assouan fortifications. True, he is not an Arab by birth, and 
he is of a black hue, which might be thought unacceptable by the 
Semitic Moslems; but such traditional considerations have very 
little weight in comparison with the prestige of his victory over an 
English general; and not only the favourite heroes of Arab legends 
(Antar, and Zir, and Jandabah), but even Moses himself, according 
to Moslem tradition, was as black as the Berber Mahdi. 

It should also not be forgetten that the traditions relating to the 
Mahdi represent him sometimes as arising in some remote country 
and not in Arabia, but that in this case he is expected to march on 
Mecea, when the blood of Moslems will be shed like water in the 
streets of the holy city. There is thus a spiritual as well as a 
practical reason why the Soudani prophet should attempt to reach 
Arabia, and the defence of Suakim becomes consequently of primary 
importance. 


In General Gordon we possess a representative who understands 
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the nature of the movement as here indicated, and who knows the 
Arab and the negro alike. Gordon’s success will be England’s 
success ; Gordon’s failure (but General Gordon does not fail) would 
be a most serious blow to the prestige of England. All political 
parties are thus in agreement on this point, that, through thick and 
thin, General Gordon must be supported by England. 

There remains, however, a class of Moslems for which no parallel 
can be found in the West, namely that of the Derwish orders, to 
one of which the Mahdi belongs. While ’Arabi Pasha was lying 
entrenched at Tell-el-Kebir, the desert slopes around his camp were 
thronged with these holy men, and their prophecies decided on more 
than one occasion the movements of the Egyptian troops. The 
English army at Kassassin unwittingly owed its water-supply to the 
religious scruples of a respected Derwish from Upper Egypt, and 
Koran-readers were found among the prisoners who fell into our 
hands after the first engagements. The power of the great Derwish 
societies, and the widely spreading ramifications of their organisa- 
tion, render them of the greatest importance on an occasion when, as 
in the present case, their members are instructed by an energetic and 
able chief. The agents who have spread the news of the Mahdi’s 
success in Africa, in Arabia, and even as far as Euphrates, appear to 
be members of the Derwish orders, and the victories of the Mahdi 
seem in part at least to have been due to the blind devotion of his 
Derwish ghazis. 

The Derwish orders are secret societies, with rules of initiation, 
oaths of obedience, mystic ceremonials and symbols, and all the 
paraphernalia of organisations which demand unhesitating obedience 
to the commands of an autocratic chief believed to act by divine 
inspiration. There are good reasons for supposing (though there is 
no time now to enter deeply into the question) that the higher grades 
of initiation gradually lead up to a scepticism such as is known to 
have distinguished the old Ismaileh sect in the early days of Islam, 
but the danger which arises from the action of the Derwish orders 
is all the more serious because the leaders of the societies are 
influenced by worldly considerations rather than by fanaticism, 
while they can count with certainty on the devotion of the numerous 
members of the lower grades whose zeal requires no stimulus beyond 
a simple order from the sheikh. The Mahdi is said to belong to the 
Kadriyeh order, which is highly venerated in Egypt, and which 
preserves many~curious pagan superstitions, including the worship of 
the gigantic shoe of their founder. They are distinguished by white 
banners, and are said to carry fishing-nets in procession; and with 
the Malawiyeh and Ahmediyeh they are among the most powerful 
of the Derwish orders in Egypt and in Syria as well. 

Such are the forces arrayed in Africa and Arabia against the 
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de facto Khalif and against the Western world. It is not easy to 
calculate the strength of the movement or the limits of its activity, 
but in many respects the condition of the East is not unlike that. 
which existed when Muhammad’s victories became possible, and not 
unlike that of Southern Italy when Garibaldi dared to strike the 
blow which shattered the Neapolitan kingdom. "Were England and 
France to hold their hand, and content themselves with action 
limited strictly to the extent of their own interests, it is clearly 
within the range of probability that Turkey might soon find itself 
engaged in a desperate struggle with its Arab subjects, and the 
Sultan involved in a rebellion directed against his strongest claim 
to the Khalifate, which consists in the de facto argument that he has. 
possession of the two sanctuaries of Mecca and Jerusalem. 

The Sultan’s claims are no doubt in other respects very weak. 
He is not of the Koreish tribe, and not even of Arab race; but the 
office of the Khalif or “ successor” is founded on the old patriarchal 
system of Arab government, which seeks not a hereditary successor 
so much as a strong man, and which recognises the power of the 
sword, the guardianship of the two Harams, and the possession of the 
holy relics (the Prophet’s cloak and the sword of Omar) as real 
claims in the pretension of the Sultan to the sacred office of Prince 
of the Faithful—claims equally strong with the somewhat doubtful 
nomination of Sultan Selim by the last of the Abbaside family. It 
is remarkable that the Mahdi’s denunciations seem to be directed 
against the Sultan and the Turks rather than against the English 
or the French, and it must not be forgotten that war with the Turks 
and the invasion of Mecca by a negro army are among the greater 
signs of the end which have already been enumerated. It is for 
this reason that it becomes as vitally important to the Sultan as to 
the Khedive himself that Suakim and other harbours on the western 
shores of the Red Sea should be most carefully guarded, to prevent 
the possibility of a sudden transfer of the centre of disturbance from 
the Soudan to the Hejaz. 

The question of the effect which the Mahdi’s victories may have on 
the minds of Indian Moslems is one which is considered of import- 
ance scarcely inferior to that of the line of conduct which it may 
compel us to pursue in Egypt; yet it is little more than a year since 
we were able to trust our Indian Moslem regiments to fight in our 
behalf against their co-religionists in Egypt in a war which had been 
publicly proclaimed as a jehdd against the infidel. It may perhaps 
be seen from what has been said above that the supposed religious 
sympathy of Moslems in different parts of the world, belonging to 
different races and various sects, and having conflicting interests and 
very different beliefs, is a sentiment of which the weakness has been 
proved by the failure of the Sultan’s pan-Islamic schemes. The 
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Indian Moslems are of the Shafi or broad school, while the Turks 
are Hanifeh and the Egyptian peasantry Maleki; and not only does 
this sufficiently broad distinction exist, but the best authorities (as 
quoted by Barth and by Herklotz) agree that the Moslem faith in 
India is deeply tinged with Brahminical and Buddhist ideas, which 
render it distinct as a system from the Islam of the Levant. It 
has, in fact, more in common with the Shiah tradition than with 
any Sunni form of orthodoxy, and the irremediable schism between 
Persia and the Sunni sects is too well known to need more than a 
passing allusion. The Mahdi will not influence the Persian Moslems, 
and it is extremely doubtful whether his pretensions will excite any 
‘dangerous emotion among our Indian Moslems so long as he is 
known to be powerless against the strength of England in Egypt. 
The Indian Moslems, in short, like those of the Levant, are more 
keenly impressed with veneration for local deities (for such strangely 
composite figures, for instance, as Buddi ed Din) than with the 
apocalyptic expectations of the Koran literature. Their eyes are 
turned homewards rather than to the cradle of their faith, and 
although so large a proportion of the Mecca pilgrims are Indian, the 
Eastern Moslem is debarred by difference of language, of custom, 
and of race from any very intimate association with the pilgrims who 
come from Arab-speaking lands. The fellah in Egypt and the 
Moslem sowar in our Indian army meet as strangers, with sentiments 
respectively of fear and of contempt, and so do the various races 
who all profess Islam meet together at Mecca. 

It must, however, be confessed that we are confronted by a 
dilemma due to the victories of the Mahdi in the Soudan which 
may prove more serious than even that of 1882. It is recognised 
by many writers that ’Ardbi carried with him the sympathy of 
the whole native population of Egypt, yet the triumph of Arabi 
could not be calmly contemplated by any sober statesman. The 
elements of stability cannot be expected to be found in the govern- 
ment of Arab lands by a race which has so long been subject to 
foreign rule as to have lost the very tradition of power, and which 
fails to produce men of sufficient education and ability for the 
successful conduct of government. Thus, though the sentiment 
common among Englishmen in favour of native self-government 
and against foreign domination may incline us to view with favour 
the revolt of the Arab race against Turkish corruption and oppres- 
sion, it must unfortunately be allowed by all who have studied the 
question on the spot that the elements of stability and order are to 
be found at present only on the other side, and that the attempt at 
self-emancipation must entail heavy responsibility on both England 
and France, if not on other nations. 

If we are prepared to substitute for the foreign power of Turkey 
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our own power as protectors, then no doubt we may witness with 
equanimity the revolt of the Arab and African races from the 
tyranny of Turkish misrule. We cannot, however, hope that the 
destruction of the power of the Porte will lead to the establishment 
of a purer, stronger, and more civilised régime, if the material of the 
governing class is to be sought solely among the barbarous native 
Moslem classes of Arab birth. Anarchy and bloodshed will be the 
inevitable fate of the Levantine countries when the present system is 
overthrown, unless protected states, or governments framed on the 
principles of that which has made the Lebanon prosperous and free, 
are substituted by the influence of the European powers immediately 
interested in the matter. 

Prophets have arisen in every country since Islam was first pro- 
mulgated, and have failed generally to produce any lasting impres- 
sion; but prophets came and failed before Muhammad succeeded, 
and if the strong man of genius be again come to Islam, it will 
require something stronger than the forces at the command of 
General Gordon and Baker Pasha to stop the course of his trium- 
phant advance. In the Derwish organisation the Mahdi possesses a 
power which is of the highest value in spreading a knowledge of his 
success, and in the slave-trading interest he has a strength which 
will win him support along the whole line whereby the African 
captives are led through Mecca and the Hejaz tothe north. It is not 
then fanaticism and religious pretensions that we have most to fear 
in the Mahdi, but the very human element of his influence over the 
wild populations of Africa, Arabia, and Syria. 

C. R. Conver. 








HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
I.—POLITICAL. 


Szetpom on the eve of the parliamentary session has the policy both 
of the Government and the Opposition been placed so clearly before 
the country as at the present moment. What Ministers will attempt 
to do, and how the Conservatives will} endeavour to prevent their 
doing it, have been stated on many different platforms in equally 
distinct terms. The contents of the Queen’s Speech to be read a week 
hence might be predicted with absolute certainty, and might indeed 
be found in the successive political articles published in this 
Review during the last few months. The three chief pieces of legis- 
lation announced will be a Franchise Bill, a London Government 
Bill, and a County Government Bill. There will of course be also a 
Merchant Shipping Bill, and the renewal of the Railway Commission 
will be provided for. But the main business of the session will be 
electoral reform ; and while it is doubtful whether time will be found 
to deal with the administration of the metropolis, it is exceedingly 
improbable that a measure for the establishment of representative 
boards in counties will reach an advanced stage, even if it is laid 
before the House of Commons at all. For ourselves we have con- 
sistently refused to believe in the realisation of any other prospect. 
No credence has ever been given here to the predicted postponement 
of parliamentary reform any more than to the prophesied disruption of 
the Cabinet—based, as these latter vaticinations have been, upon the 
discovery of an antagonism between the speeches of Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Chamberlain. A Reform Bill will be introduced at the 
earliest possible opportunity. It will apply to Ireland as well as 
to England. It will be unaccompanied by any measure for the 
redistribution of seats. Whether Mr. Gladstone does or does not lay 
down certain broad principles upon that subject, Ministers will decline 
to associate it in any way with the extension of the franchise. 
Several days, possibly even some weeks, must elapse before the 
country is acquainted with the provisions of the Reform Bill. 
When the debate on the address is concluded, there will remain 
the election of a Speaker and the appointment of the Grand 
Committees. The tactics to which the Conservatives are pledged 
during the discussions that will follow the reading of the Queen’s 
Speech, and that will occupy the greater part of the present month, 
will be repeated subsequently as often as opportunity allows. 
The Conservative policy has been enunciated with emphasis 
and clearness, not merely by the leaders of the party but by 
their organs in the press. Ministers are to be attacked along 
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the whole line. The indictment to be preferred against them is 
nothing less than one of universal blundering, of wholesale incom- 
petence, of persistent vacillation and ingrained ineptitude. Lord 
Carnarvon in a recent speech at Taunton, every taunt of which, by- 
the-bye, might be retorted either on the Conservative administration 
of four years ago generally or on himself in particular, denounced Mr. 
Gladstone, his colleagues, and all their works with such indiscrimina- 
ting vehemence that those of his audience who accepted his censures 
must have doubted whether it was possible for a Liberal Minister 
to perform a single action of a morally respectable kind. Egypt, 
India, South Africa, Australia, our relations with France, Germany, 
and the other powers, will all furnish weapons of attack to the Tory 
managers. Where much dirt is thrown, some it is hoped will stick, 
and the calculation of the Opposition is that it will be hard indeed 
if, upon one of the many issues they raise, a factious combination 
cannot be effected which will upset or at least seriously discredit the 
Government. More than a quarter of a century has passed since Mr. 
Disraeli accused Lord Palmerston of striving to divert public atten- 
tion from the weakness of his administration at home by a blus- 
tering policy abroad. Adopting tactics analogous to these, or sug- 
gestive of them, the Opposition now: hope to succeed in distracting the 
thoughts of the country from the domestic reforms which Ministers 
will introduce by dwelling upon their alleged indifference to Imperial 
interests. Egypt will thus be used as an instrument to obstruct the 
Franchise Bill, and because it is found—a fact which the Conserva- 
tives have steadily denied ---that the country is bent upon giving the 
suffrage to the agricultural labourer, an effort will be made to shake 
its resolution by exciting indignation against the Cabinet for restrict- 
ing the Egyptian frontier. Many of the Radicals below the gang- 
way, such is the argument of the Conservatives, are profoundly 
dissatisfied with the part played by England in the kingdom of 
the Khedive. The adhesion: of the Irish members may probably be 
counted upon, and thus there is a reasonable chance that a coalition 
made up of Liberal Irreconcilables, Irish Home Rulers, and Con- 
servatives, may place the Government in a minority. 

It has often happened that when the prelude of a Session has 
been this parade of belligerence, menace, and invective, the sequel, 
instead of being unusually agitated, has proved exceptionally calm 
and even stagnant. Such may be the case now. Whatever the 
event, it is at least as probable that serious divisions will assert 
themselves in the Conservative ranks as it is that a second Cave of 
Adullam will disclose its recesses on the Liberal side. Mr. Albert 
Grey and other Whigs have criticised the forthcoming Reform 
Bill, but it remains to be seen whether they will arrive at the con- 
clusion that they have anything to gain by seceding from the 
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Government in the House of Commons. The experience of 1866 
is not encouraging. It was on the 13th of March of that year that 
Mr. Bright invented the happy metaphor which has since found a 
permanent place in the vocabulary of English politics. Just a 
month later Lord Elcho said, ‘No improper motive has driven us into 
this cave, where we are a most happy family, daily, I may say 
hourly, increasing in number and strength, and where we shall 
remain until we go forth to deliver Israel from oppression.” But 
what actually followed? It is true the Adullamites were instru- 
mental in bringing about the defeat of the Russell ministry. But 
none of their number obtained office under Lord Derby in the 
following July. They did not givea uniform vote when Mr. Disraeli 
introduced household suffrage the following year, and, with the 
exception of Lord Elcho and Mr. Wyld, they voted with Mr. Gladstone 
for the disestablishment of the Irish Church on the 6th of May, 1868. 
So moderate and whiggish a Liberal as Mr. Beaumont, speaking 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne a fortnight ago, admonished the week-kneed 
members of his party to be careful how they opposed the forthcoming 
measure of the Government. Nothing, he said, would induce him to 
make, even temporarily, common cause with the Conservatives again. 
He had had quite enough of that sixteen years ago. How can any rea- 
sonable person doubt that in these words may be found the common 
sense even of halting Liberalism, and that anew Cave of Adullam is a 
political impossibility ? Asa year after the Russell Reform Bill of 1866 
had been defeated, Mr. Disraeli introduced household franchise, so it is 
perfectly conceivable that the Conservatives might in 1885 bring in 
a Reform Bill more comprehensive and advanced than that of 1884, 
—only the Conservatives are not likely to have the opportunity 
of proposing any legislation on the subject. There was never a 
time in the history of English politics when the formation of a 
middle party was more of achimera. The Whigs have never been 
wanting in the capacity to judge where their interest and salvation 
lie. They have not such short memories as to have forgotten the 
results of 1866, and they know perfectly well that the only alterna- 
tive to the acceptance of the ministerial measure is a step in the 
direction of their own political effacement. 

If we look at the Conservatives, what is the condition that reveals 
itself? In the House of Commons some of the Opposition, for 
instance, Lord Randolph Churchill, who continues to impress the 
country with a sense of capacity and courage that make him pre- 
eminent among the younger members of his party, are opposed 
upon principle to any extension of the franchise whatever ; others— 
and these probably comprise most of the occupants of the front 
bench—dissent from this view, are prepared, if necessary, to extend 
the franchise themselves in the fulness of time, and object to 
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the ministerial measure solely on the ground that it is imper- 
fect ; that it is not, in other words, accompanied by a Redis- 
tribution Bill. In the House of Lords the same divergences of 
sentiment exist. Lord Salisbury may, perhaps, find a formula 
sufficient to embrace all varieties of party and prejudice, and carry, 
by an overwhelming majority, a motion which, without committing 
the peers to the definite approval, or disapproval, of the enfranchise- 
ment of the agricultural labourer at some future time, may simply 
declare that the way in which the Government proposes to effect 
this now is not the way in which it ought to be effected. It would 
be premature, at the end of January, to draw the horoscope of May 
or June. But, on the whole, it is perhaps safe to reckon with the 
contingency that the Upper House will throw out the Franchise 
Bill. It will then be for Mr. Gladstone to decide whether he will 
immediately dissolve Parliament or reintroduce the measure, either 
in an autumn session or early in the following year. The course 
which he will ultimately adopt must be decided by considerations 
that cannot be foreseen—by the figures and the temper of the 
majorities which the measure commands at the successive stages 
of its progress through the House of Commons, by the feeling 
which it arouses in the country, and-by many other circumstances. 


Independently of parliamentary reform, the subjects on which the 
Opposition may be expected chiefly to challenge the policy of the 
Government are three in number: Egypt, colonial administration, 
Ireland. As regards Egypt, there is no reason whatever to suppose 
that the constituencies are prepared for a vote of want of con- 
fidence in Ministers. The Egyptian question may be an effective 
one for purely parliamentary purposes, but it signally fails to stir 
popular feeling in any considerable degree. The Conservative 
speakers who during the past ten days have condemned most 
violently the Egyptian policy of the Government have not struck a 
responsive chord in the breast of the country. On the other hand, 
whether at Newcastle, at Birmingham, at Chelsea, or Bristol, the 
ministerial statements or omissions on this head have not excited 
any dissatisfaction. The Mahdi, the Soudan, Khartoum, and the 
imprisoned garrisons are excellent themes for the loose censure 
passed by Pall Mall clubmen upon anything and everything that 
a Liberal Government may do and may leave undone ; but the stick 
that can be plied with such stinging effect in the West-end of 
London is an altogether impotent weapon in the great provincial 
capitals. We are not now concerned to vindicate the consistency of 
the ministerial policy in Egypt. All we say is that these embittered 
recriminations, of which Egypt is the occasion, are of infinitely less 
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significance than is supposed at the Carlton, or, for that matter, at the 
Reform itself. 

The most important step taken by the Government in the depart- 
ment of Egyptian affairs during the past month is the despatch of 
General Gordon. It appears from Sir Charles Dilke’s remarks in 
Kensington on Tuesday, January 22, that the idea of such a mission 
first suggested itself some time ago to the Government, ‘That, 
however, is a matter of comparatively little moment. What really 
concerns us is to know the conditions under which General Gordon 
has postponed the active execution of the duties he had undertaken 
to discharge for the King of the Belgians on the Congo, and is 
now acting as the agent of the English Government in the north 
of Africa. An evening newspaper which has shown not a little 
enterprise in giving the world its version of General Gordon’s 
ideas, asserts that there is a distinct conflict of opinion between the 
convictions of this distinguished soldier and the policy of the English 
Government ; that while the latter is in favour of the unconditional 
evacuation of the Soudan, the former is in favour of the retention 
of a large portion of it—of, in fact, all its eastern provinces. Now 
there is no one who has denounced more strongly the abuses of the 
Egyptian rule in the Soudan than Gordon himself. It is, he has 
declared again and again, the curse of the country. But that is the 
opinion on the strength of which the English Government is now 
acting. Ministers have never said that the Soudan should be uncon- 
ditionally conceded to the Mahdi. All which they have said is that 
Egyptian aggression in that part of the world should be firmly 
discouraged. Hence, the note addressed by our Government to 
Cherif Pacha’s Cabinet. Is not, therefore, the inference plain that 
General Gordon and the English Cabinet are of one mind, and that 
the object of the mission which he is now discharging is at once to 
assist the Egyptians in evacuating the Soudan, and to take steps 
which will ensure its settlement? It is inconceivable that a man 
holding the peculiar views of General Gordon should sacrifice his 
convictions for the sake of official employment. It is equally incon- 
ceivable that the Government which employs him should meditate 
the incorporation of the Eastern Soudan in the Egyptian system. If, 
therefore, we prefer to believe that the Pall Mall Gasette has uninten- 
tionally misrepresented General Gordon rather than that he is a traitor 
to his own faith, or that the English Cabinet has advised the Khedive to 
assume the responsibility of the equatorial provinces, that earnest and 
vivacious journal must not blame us. The conclusion to which facts 
point is that between General Gordon and our Government there is a 
substantial agreement on all matters of vital importance or that he 
would not now be employed as their agent. 

In South Africa the Transvaal question is still unsettled, but the 
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lines upon which a solution will, if at all, be effected are clear, and 
will commend themselves to the public opinion of the country. In 
matters of detail concessions may be madeby the Imperial Government 
to the Boers, but no rights can be parted with which it is necessary in 
the interest either of the native tribes or of the trade-route to maintain. 
Those chiefs who are desirous of admission may and will be taken 
into the pale of the Dutch Republic. Those who have no such wish 
will continue to remain outside. In pursuance of this plan 
Mankoroane and Montsioa will be shut out. On the other hand, 
Mospette and Massouw will be included. What is absolutely essen- 
tial is that the trade-route should be kept open, and the Transvaal 
frontier, as if is now proposed to be defined, will be a practical 
admission of this paramount necessity. 

Ireland generally, and the relations between the Nationalists and 
the Loyalists in particular, will afford the material for much keen 
debate before the address is voted and at later points of the session. 
The Nationalists complain that they have a grievance, nor can it be 
denied that their case, as it is stated by them, is without some 
degree of plausibility. The Government have prohibited their 
meetings upon what was, they contend, inequitable and insufficient 
grounds. These meetings—such is the Nationalists’ plea—are 
thoroughly legitimate, and are held for no other purpose than to 
demonstrate the necessity of further reforms in the land laws, and 
of including Ireland in the ministerial Franchise Bill. They take 
place in districts which are Catholic and National. The charac- 
teristics of Ulster, it is pointed out, have been grossly misrepresented. 
It numbers more Catholics than it does Protestants, the former being 
833,566, while of Episcopalians there are only 379,402, and of 
Presbyterians, 451,629. The Orangemen, who are accused of being 
the authors of the recent disturbances, have come from a distance, 
and the Orangeman who was killed the other day was proved to have 
resided forty miles from the place at which he met his death. . The 
objects of these gatherings are declared to commend themselves to 
the great body of Ulster farmers. It is therefore, the Nationalists 
urge, the duty of the executive to protect them. This is the state- 
ment which will be made in Parliament many times in the course 
of the session now about to begin. Mr. Trevelyan will no doubt 
able to answer it, and the Government will succeed in making 
out a strong case for the impartial prohibition of both the Nationalist 
and the Orange gatherings. If it was to sanction the one it must 
sanction the other, and to do this would be to invite a state of things 
indistinguishable from civil war. 


The question of the relations of France and England, especially 
in Egypt, has of late received much attention, and the statement 
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has been fabricated that the ingenuity of M. Camille Barrére had 
succeeded, or was about to succeed, in resuscitating the dual control. 
There is not the slightest truth in these announcements. We are, 
as we shall continue to remain, on friendly terms with France; but 
though there exists cordiality, the days of joint responsibility are 
over. As regards France herself, she has not yet entered upon 
the war with China which, any time during the past two or three 
months, has seemed inevitable. She is still without a European 
colleague, and an active alliance with Russia is as far off as ever. The 
link between the two countries forged by Gambetta and Skobeleff 
is broken. Neither in Russia nor in France does there exist 
the statesman who could weld it again. M. Jules Ferry deve- 
lopes only one side of Gambetta’s policy—colonial extension— 
heedless or forgetful of the fact that Gambetta always subordinated 
this extension to English friendship and Continental ascendency. 
The course pursued by France in Madagascar and in China is 
unintelligible alike from the standpoint of French interests and 
Republicanism. The monstrous rumour which credited M. Ferry 
with the intention of interfering in the Soudan had in it the grain 
of probability or possibility that often accompanies fiction, and its 
fulfilment would merely have been an illustration of the same morbid 
tendency which led the French to Tamatave and Sontay. 


On the other side of the Pyrenees, Spain has passed through a 
ministerial crisis which has terminated in a manner that in England 
would be considered unconstitutional. The cabinet of Posada Her- 
rera was overthrown by Sagasta and his followers. The King, how- 
ever, sent not for the chief of the victorious party, but for the Con- 
servative leader, Canovas del Castillo. The justification of this 
course is the division of the Liberal party into three fractions—the 
Constitutional, the dynastic Left, and the Republican—each bitterly 
opposed to the other, each attacking the other with all the vehe- 
mence of rancorous rhetoric and factious hate. If King Alfonso had 
followed the English precedent he would probably have played into 
the hands of an ambitious military adventurer, such as Lopes 
Domingues. Nor must it be forgotten that Alfonso has done 
what Queen Isabel never did. He gave the Radicals a chance by 
calling them into office, and when a similar opportunity presents 
itself again it is to be trusted they may have benefited by their 
recent experience. There is not the slightest reason to believe that 
the prospects of a commercial treaty with England have suffered 
from the accession of the Conservatives to power. The opponents of 
this treaty are found rather amongst the representatives of the great 


industrial centres in Catalonia and elsewhere, who are for the most 
part Liberals. 
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In the east of Europe the chief feature in the situation is the 
tranquillity of the Balkan peninsula. A year ago it seemed as 
if Russia would lose no time in challenging Austria toa struggle for 
the political hegemony of the Slav world. Never have small prin- 
cipalities displayed so much of inherent autonomous capacity as 
those created by the Berlin Treaty. Bulgarians and Servians were 
willing to erect statues to the Czar as their liberator from the 
Ottomans but not as their sovereign master. The conviction gra- 
dually dawned upon Russia that the Panslavism which in 1878 
brought her close to the gates of Constantinople would soon be 
a thing of the past unless stringent measures were taken 
to perpetuate it and galvanise it into fresh life. The Musco- 
vite wire-pullers were roused into activity. First they induced 
the Prince of Montenegro to marry his daughter to Karageor- 
gevitch and supported his pretentions to the Servian throne. 
Then they attempted to discredit Alexander of Bulgaria with his 
own people, partly by instigating his Russian officers and advisers 
to comport themselves to him in an indecorous and contemptuous 
fashion ; partly by fastening on him a charge of despotism for 
abolishing the constitution, the gift of the late Czar. Finally, they 
endeavoured to place the Servian peasants under the corrupting in- 
fluence of the “ travelling rouble,” and by this agency to prevent them 
giving up their arms. These devices failed. The Bulgarians have 
completed the process of their emancipation, and Karageorgevitch 
remains still an obscure pretender. The truth is, Russia, in the 
Balkan peninsula, has had to fight against time, against the 
nascent sense of independence, against the silently growing influence 
of Austria and Germany. It looks very much as if Russia, having 
allowed 1878 and 1883 to slip out of her hands, will, unless history 
repeats itself to suit her convenience, be practically excluded from 
the Balkan peninsula, and be compelled to view the final settlement 
of the Eastern Question as an Asiatic rather than a European 
power. The source of peril from Russia to the Austro-German 
empires has hitherto been twofold, first as a rival to Austria in the 
Danubian States, secondly as a possible ally of France against 
Germany. Skobeleff and Gambetta have gone. Pobednosotzef and 
the reactionary spirit of the Moscow synod reign supreme. The 
aim of both is identical—to preserve the status quo and to exclude at 
the same time internal reforms and external enterprises. 
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II.—FINANCE. 


The year 1884 has begun badly everywhere for business men. 
Practically, indeed, there has been no change for the worse, but 
the depression that set in twelve months ago has become intensi- 
fied. As merchants made up their balance sheets and came to face 
the state of trade revealed by their actual or probable losses, a more 
despondent tone has prevailed, and thus 1884 promises at present 
to be worse than any year since 1874. On all sides we see evidence 
that business is unprofitable, and that in consequence of the losses 
incurred, production is to be curtailed. The shipping industry 
exhibited signs of distress in the end of 1883, and from all that 
has transpired since the new year began, is destined to pass through 
a severe crisis before many months have gone by. There is not a 
great shipping company in existence, except the Peninsular and 
Oriental, which is at the present time in a healthy position. Many 
of them have been created within the last few years apparently for 
no other object than to shift the losses off the shoulders of their 
original proprietors and conductors on to those of the general investing 
public, and their shares now stand at a discount, and in some in- 
stances are altogether unsaleable. At the same time, and alongside 
this disastrous state of affairs, the class of men known as “Managing 
Directors ” appear to flourish as much as ever. They have adroitly 
put themselves in the position of commission agents, towards whose 
pockets percentages flow, no matter what the loss on freights may be 
to the unfortunate shareholders. Some remarkable scandals may be 
expected to arise out of this essentially immoral situation when the 
impending collapse does occur. And what applies in the case of the 
large companies is equally pronounced, though less public, in 
the case of the smaller joint-stock ventures in ships which have 
become a leading feature in every sea-port of the kingdom. 

The check given to shipbuilding has reacted with disastrous effect 
on the iron and steel industries. Builders and others throughout the 
provinces appear to think that the existing depression in these may 
be speedily set right by a reduction in wages, forgetful of the fact 
that high wages are merely a symptom or inevitable product of the 
excessive speculation in shipbuilding and in other departments of 
constructive industry. Wages will no doubt fall, are falling fast, 
but that a mere paring down of the cost of labour will fail to put 
everything right, is proved by the energy with which iron-masters 
have set to work to reduce output. Eighteen furnaces have been 
blown out already in the Cleveland district, and the same process 
of curtailment has commenced in Scotland. It will have to go far 
before supply and demand adjust themselves, and the financial position 
of the numerous firms engaged in the manufacture of iron will, for 
this year at least, afford the gravest cause for anxiety to those who 
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have supplied them with the necessary capital. In America, in 
France, in every region where iron is made, the same circumstances 
prevail. Railway construction, an artificial hectic stimulus of some 
sort, has been applied to production, and as that ceases to act, furnaces, 
mills, manufactories of all kinds are compelled to cease work. Lower 
wages cannot at once nor for a very long time adjust the discrepancy 
thus created, and the banker who lends on plant and buildings at 
such times as these is but too likely to find his security valueless. 
For our own country the prospect is one of a great increase in the 
number of the unemployed, a great depreciation in the value of this 
class of property, and, ultimately, a large exodus of population unable 
to obtain a living at home. 

Much the same conditions exist in the food-producing and dis- 
tributing industries. It is a common saying in the City that there is 
at the present time no trade so bad as the iron trade, except the grain 
trade, and that the cotton industries are worse than either. In grain 
the situation is beyond question bad, and from substantially the same 
causes as those that have beaten down the shipbuilding and iron 
trades. For some years a race has been going on between the 
United States, the Australian Colonies, and India in the production 
of wheat to supply the deficiencies of Europe. At first enormous 
profits were realised all round, and these profits drew adventurers in 
larger and larger numbers into the wheat-growing industry, with the 
result that the production is now considerably beyond the wants of 
the consumer, consequently prices have been falling until they have 
reached a point that renders the trade unprofitable to all concerned. 
The farmers of the United States in America, the Punjab peasant, 
and the Australian squatter, are all alike possessed of an article 
which they cannot sell at a profit. We are told that in Chicago it 
no longer pays to send wheat forward, that it would be better for 
the Western farmer to use his surplus stock for fuel, as he has had to 
do once or twice before, rather than sell it. He can only forward it 
to Europe if the railways consent to carry it for less than enough to 
pay working charges. All this will right itself in time, no doubt, 
and in these days of rapid change, of instantaneous intercommunica- 
tion, it may right itself sooner than pessimists anticipate; but the 
immediate outlook is none the less unpleasant because that may 
be so. 

We might prolong this survey in many directions, but enough has 
been said to indicate the causes at work in producing the gloomy feel- 
ing now prevalent in all business circles. Strange to say, this feeling 
has hitherto been accompanied by the most remarkable calm in the 
money market. In former times when credit has been bad and trade 
conducted at a loss, the charges for money have risen in proportion 
to the risks run, but no such thing happens now. ‘ Money” has 
been “cheap” and continues so to a degree rarely or ever visible 
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before. And not only is it cheap but it tends to accumulate at the 
points where we should imagine it would become scarce. In New 
York, for example, there has recently been a steady increase of funds 
belonging to the banks, although the current charges for loans have 
been as low as in London. Here also although gold has of late been 
exported the demand is so small that the discount rate on the 
finest class of bills has been under 3 per cent. for months, and in 
Paris the market is never ruffled by the losses that fall on merchants 
and investors of all descriptions. We thus have ease in the money 
markets accompanied by a condition of business that has never before 
prevailed in any great community without leading to great convul- 
sions in credit. From one point of view this fact is reassuring. It 
enables us to hope that people have grown wiser and that we may work 
through the present depression without losing our heads. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to forget that the ‘easy money ” of 
European money markets is to a great degree attributable to the 
judicious manner in which the Government of France has used the 
printing-press. The note circulation of the Bank of France is a 
skilful credit-engine which may, which must, overstrained as the 
Government now proposes it shall be, one day break down, and when 
it does so we may expect to pay for the quiet markets we have thus 
far enjoyed. 

But little space is left for a word on the stock markets, and it 
is perhaps just as well. They are as cheerless as mercantile affairs 
in general. Loss has been piled on the top of loss until many have 
begun to despair. Business has been bad on the Stock Exchange 
for a long time and shows no signs of mending. It cannot do so while 
trade grows worse in so many directions, and the position at present 
was pithily summed up by a market jobber with the remark that, in 
1882 the Stock Exchange had lived by faith, in 1883 in hope, and that 
in the current year it might subsist on charity. The general public, 
however, has lost less by the depreciation which has taken place in 
foreign bonds and in American railway stock, than at any former 
period of depression ; partly because it has had less money to lose, 
speculation has been reduced and the markets have been now left to 
their own devices. For all that, the losses have been great, and we 
have not yet seen the end of them by any means. Asa whole there- 
fore, and look where we will, the future is not cheering. Men continue 
to be afraid of they hardly know what, the losses of this firm and 
that in high repute continue to be the talk of the market-places, and 
failures, however heavy, astonish nobody. The promise of a good 
harvest in this country might revive hopes, but more than one 
harvest will come and go, we fear, before the promise of business is as 
encouragingly bright as it appeared to most men in the spring of 
1880. 


January 29, 1884. 








